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Give him 
. A MAINE 
FISHING 
LICENSE 


for Christmas! 














@ Instead of “just another 
| present,” give him this passport 
to happiness this year. He will 
never forget your thoughtfulness. 
He will remember it most of all 
when he lands the “big one that 
?) didn’t get away” on a Maine lake 
y or stream next season. 
4 A Maine fishing license, encased 
in a neat leather folder, costs just 
$5.50. Send application, with name 
and address of the fisherman, to the 
Commissioner of Fish and Game, 
State House, Augusta, Maine. 
Enclose check or money order. 











Paine’s MAINE FIR 
BALSAM INCENSE 
Everyone appreciates the fresh 
fragrance of Paine’s Maine Fir 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates ob 
noxious household odors 

Special Offer 
Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
only 75c postpaid. Box of 15 cones 
FREE. Ask for catalog 
296 Middle St. 


4 Real Log Cabin 


Paine Incense Co. Lewiston, Me. 














BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 
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@oce again, Admiral Byrd is taking 
ESMOND “Pelage” Blankets to the 
Antarctic. Through long, bitter-cold 
Polar nights, the explorers will be 
grateful for ESMOND’S exclusive 
“Pelage” process...a soft downy 
undernvap, made like the Winter coat 
of fur-bearing animals . . . that keeps 
cold out, warmth in, yet adds no 
extra weight. 












Real Yankee-Doodle-Dandies, 
ESMOND Blankets are made in 
great mills on the banks of the 
Woonasquatucket, in the State of 
Rhode Island. 


See ESMOND “Pelage” Blankets, in 
brilliant new stylings and colors, at 
better New England stores. 


THE ESMOND MILLS: 


ESMOND, R. 1. 





GRANBY, QUEBEC 


ESMOND 


**Pelage’’ 
BLANKETS 


Send 10¢ for 13” x 18” “Bunny Es- 
mond Game.” Children Love It. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 
GRANBY, QUE. 


BAXT 


FINE 
BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
way of preparing this famous New England dish 
Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
just melt in your mouth, California Peas, Red Kid 
neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 


Ask vour Independent Grocer or write to 
H.C. BAXTER & BRO., 1 Maine St., Brunewick, Me. 














YEWS, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS and a general line of other 
Hardy Ornamentals. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 
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The New 
Green Mountain 
Songster 


Traditional Folksongs 
of Vermont 
Collected, Transcribed, and Edited by 
HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS, 
ELIZABETH FLANDERS BAL- 
LARD, GEORGE BROWN, AND 
PHILLIPS BARRY 


The fact that the airs as well as the 
words are given, adds to the value 
of this collection. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher calls the volume “a real 
addition to American folklore.” 
$3.50 


The Connecticut 
River 


and Other Poems 
By REUEL DENNEY 


eer 


[he most exciting and the most 
impressive first book of poems in a 
long time. . 
Howard Mumford Jones in the 
$2.00 


.. Here is a poet.” 


Boston Transcript 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Readin g Massachusetts 








cAsk for STEWART’S 


BLUEBERRIES 


Vacuum Packed The Pick of the Crop 
A. L. STEWART & SONS, Cherryfield, Maine 








FOR SPRING PLANTING 
Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Booklet. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 


——~™ 
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Ust Among Ourselves 

















iia in this issue is a re- 
view of Ned Shute’s book. On receipt of an 
advance copy of same, he wired us it would 
do “the book and the author a lot of good.”’ 
We hope so. 

Volume Six, Number One, reminds us 
that, beginning in 1935 and continuing ever 
since, there have been intermittent requests 
for bound volumes of YANKEE and an ac- 
companying index. We could use these our- 
selves but the combination of not knowing 
how to go about such a task and the feeling 
that in doing it we were writing an epitaph 
over these past years has kept us from it. Any 
volunteers for the indexing job? Any sug- 
gestions? Anyone else besides the Library of 
Congress, Dartmouth College Library, and 
ourselves want bound volumes or an index? 

Somebody writes us that YANKEE is men- 
tioned in the Best Short Stories of 1939 
(O’Brien). Hard to believe but nice if true. 
We made the grade two years ago in the 
O. Henry Prize Book, but considered that would 
have to last us for a hundred years, or so. 

YANKEE did make some sort of a record in 
1939, however, and we doubt if any maga- 
zine, old or young, can match it. Not count- 
ing directory or classified advertising, 
YANKEE added 157 new advertisers. Seventy- 
seven advertisers renewed their 1938 con- 
tracts in larger space, 14 did not. Readers, 
the bow is yours. In all sincerity we can say, 
your money could have bought better pub- 
lications this past year and it’s been mostly 
loyalty on your part that has seen YANKEE 
through. 

The Yankee Family, our advisory board of 
1,000 Yankee families, received a copy of the 
Old Farmer's Almanac recently, compliments 
of the management. 

Two innovations this month: The Rail 
Splitters and the Food Review. The former 
brings to YANKEE representation of plain 
spoken opinions for which Yankees, as such, 
have long been famous. The latter is a spe- 
cific analysis which those interested in food 
have long desired. Don’t know why it was 
never done before. 

Amusing aside: December issue YANKEE 
carried center spread Maine potato growers. 
December issue New Yorker carried center 
spread beauty culture school with a Maine 
caption. 


ab ae * 


It would be presumptuous on our part to 
attempt to tell you anything about Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin or his latest book, Cap- 
tain Abby and Captain John, 373 pages, $2.50, 
published by Macmillan last month. It’s a 
finished prose portrait of Captain J. D. 
Pennell and his wife, Abby J., against a 
background of Brunswick’s supreme days of 


shipbuilding and seafaring life. Written from 
the actual records and pictures in a sea chest 
in Mr. Coffin’s attic, it comes so close to the 
present that you thrill to the greatness of 


these people and their town — these people 


your Yankee ancestors. It should go on your 


shelf 


- just over the family Bible. 
x Ww 


Edmund Gilligan’s White Sails Crowding, 
360 pages, $2.50, published by Scribner’s 
last month, begins in a Gloucester tavern on 
a snowy day and then weaves a course out 
beyond the Grand Banks and back again, 
which is somehow remindful, in its somewhat 
mystical quality, of a tale the spirit of a 
mighty sea bird would have told. There is 
some basis of fact, we are informed, in the 
happenings recorded but you’ll have a hard 
time believing the life on the iceberg part. 
If you enjoy a few hours in a world you’ll 
never live in yourself, except in this book, 
you'll like this novel. The author hails from 
West Newton, Mass., which, according to 
the publishers, is a “Middlesex village near 
Boston.” 


x KW YK 


One of those people we have admired 
from afar for a good many years visited us 
at the office recently. We met her first across 
a tea table at Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
Arlington, Vermont, home. There is some- 
thing mighty encouraging about this woman 
— a capacity for optimism and saying good 
things about other people which is refreshing 
in this day and age of negative thoughts. 

Her name is Helen Hartness Flanders and 
her home is Springfield, Vermont, and she 
is not only the good wife of a prominent 
New Englander who hangs his hat as much 
in Washington, D. C., as he does here, but 
she has pursued one of her hobbies — that of 
collecting and recording traditional Vermont 
folksongs — intelligently and thoroughly for 
many years now. 

One result of which is the New Green 
Mountain Songster published this month by 
the Yale University Press, 275 pages, $3.50, 
in collaboration with Elizabeth Flanders 
Ballard, George Brown, and Phillips Barry. 
Aiding the publication is a contribution of 
one thousand dollars from the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Well docu- 
mented, this book will be prized highly by 
lovers of folklore and song. It’s a splendid 
milestone in Mrs. Flanders’ work. 

Coincident with Mrs. Flanders’ visit here 
was the arrival of Eloise Hubbard Linscott’s 
Folksongs of Old New England sent us that day 
by her publishers, Macmillan (337 pages, 
$5.00), and we knew right away that Mrs. 
Flanders could, if she would, give you the 




















comment you’d want from her on Mrs. Lin- 
scott’s volume. In a few days it came. “I am 
returning today by mail Folksongs of Old 
New England which delights me tremen- 
dously. New England has within the covers 
of that book a fine cross section of her tradi- 
tional music, both in the around-the-piano 
form and in the fiddle tunes with their calls. 
Genuine reflection of everyday New Eng- 
land village life in songs that reveal indus- 
tries and customs in the way the people think 
of them, is a precious experience to us all. 
Some songs bring out the ‘gossip’ in one, 
some the dander, and some high spirits and 
heartedness. I hope every library in New 
England — particularly in small towns 
can have this book. It belongs to the people. 
I treasure the memory of discovering in the 
town of Northam that our Vermont collec- 
tion was handed around in that small settle- 
ment and everyone knew where it had last 
gone. Mrs. Linscott has made a New England 
book for that kind of people.” 

This writer recognized more than one 
song in both of these folksong books that 
rightly deserves an Irish credit line. The 
Story of Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan, is an ex- 
cellent reference book in this respect, but for 
the most part, it’s hand to mouth you'll get 
these old Irish songs, even over here where 
they've become “‘New England.” 

Kw 

There’s a gent named Stewart H. Hol- 
brook,’ who New Englanders probably 
would like to know more about. Just now, 
folks are reading his Jron Brew published by 
Macmillan. Steady contributor to the old 
Century Magazine and the American Mercury, he 
recently made headlines with a New Eng- 
land story in the Saturday Evening Post —a 
story which apparently gave the Post its best 
New England “press” it ever had. Lawrence 
Dame, feature writer for the Boston Herald, 
now has a contract with Random House in 
New York for a book along the lines of Hol- 
brook’s article called New England Comes 
Back. We could use more Stewart Holbrooks, 
and a darned sight more prosperity. 

x“ kw * 

At this writing geese have been flying 
North instead of South over the office of 
YANKEE. Can’t figure it out, but probably 
could if some of these beautiful birds in 
Houghton Mifflin’s new Natural History of the 
Birds of Eastern and Central North America, 553 
pages, 96 full page color illustrations, $4.95, 
could become alive and tell us. Our Ber- 
nard Thayer, grandson of Abbott Thayer, 
one of the real “greats” in bird and animal 
study, tells us that the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society has done a public service that 
will be long remembered by publishing this 
condensation of Forbush’s great work. Espe- 
cially valuable, he says, is the fact that every 
subspecies is given its own niche, no matter 
how small, and every one is there. “The 
color plate section contains those surpassing 
illustrations by Louis Fuertes for ‘Birds of 
Massachusetts’ as well as those by Allan 


Brooks from the same work. Other color | 


plates are by Roger Tory Peterson.” 
(Continued on page 34) 





with label of any Gorton product 


134 Sea Food Recipes 


Women are surprised! . . . Women are delighted! . . . 


with this recipe book. After receiving it they invariably 
write and tell us that they never knew there were so 
many delicious fish products—and which could be used 
so easily—and that they never knew these products could 
be served in so many attractive, appetizing ways. They 
say that Gorton’s Sea Foods make fish almost a new food 
discovery. 


Get this book of 134 ways to put new appetite delight 
in your daily meals. Here are practical, easy, tempting 
recipes. Dishes for breakfast, lunch and dinner. Dishes 
cooked in every conceivable way. All made with the con- 
venient Gorton Sea Foods which bring you that zestful, 
fresh-from-the-ocean flavor. 

Book is 40 pages. Sizes 51,” x 71/,”. Beautiful full 
page, full color illustrations. Send coupon NOW. 


Or On’ sf 
EA FOODS 


30 PRODUCTS 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. v1 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Please send me, postage paid, and without obligation, a free copy 
of your recipe book, “134 Delicious Deep Sea Dishes”. I enclose 
one label from a Gorton product. 


Address 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pectally requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


The Couples Club of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Fulton, New York, held a “‘Swoppers Night"’ on 
November 17th last. With the invitation to come went 
tear sheets of this column supplied by YANKEE and each 
member was invited to bring with him articles to swop. 
At 8 P.M. the group gathered and looked over the swops. 
At 8:30 there was a grand march and then the swopping 
began . . . shotgun, moth eaten tuxedo, books, house 
plants, centerpiece, vases (wedding presents), can of 
beans, wash cloth, Fuller brushes, electric curling iron, 
hand-painted pictures, a set of sherbet glasses, ladies’ 
shoes, etc. Swopping started slowly but by 9:45 the 
whole party was “‘swopped up.’’ A good time was had 
by all. YANKEE will be glad to coéperate with others 
who'd like to try a ‘‘Swoppers’ Night’’ in their town. 

Yankee Woman, age 40, living near Boston, and just 
old fashioned enough not to smoke or drink, desires to 
exchange letters with Yankee bachelor living in same 
vicinity who can appreciate the better things of life. 

1 


Will swop a braided rug or something of equal value 
for a Franklin stove. J402 

Have 30-30 Winchester repeating rifle, pair moccasin 
type low shoes 9D, bayonet and trench knife and scab- 
bards made for last World War. Want Delta sanding 
machine or lathe. J403 


Wanted: Blacksmith tools. Any tongs, punches, 
calking vise, and shaping block? What do you want? 
j404 

Perennial sweet pea seeds. Three years back brought 
seed from Ireland, planted in my N. H. backyard; grew 
wonderfully. Now have my own seed to swop. No guar- 
antee will grow. What you got by way of your plant 
seeds? J405 

One fine Irish water spaniel, registered, 4 months old, 
for donkey-cart harness. J406 

Man's hip length, wool lined, double-breasted, brown- 
leather coat, size 40; old but good Philco auto radio 
with separate speaker. Want wood-turning lathe, with 
at least 30-inch bed, 12-inch band saw, table saw, tools 
Have Columbia, leather-covered portable phonograph, 
adjustable skirt dryer. Want hassocks, chairs, old 
tables, or what? J407 
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A genuine New England old maid wishes to swop a 
home on her beautiful eighth generation farm for the 
companionship of two educated, moral self-supporting 
people capable of enjoying the atmosphere of an old 
tashioned home, well-water, wood fires, etc. ‘‘Far from 
the Madding Crowd."’ J408 








Wanted: Set of duelling pistols in case. Need not be 
practical or in perfect condition. Simply want these for 
stage use. What have you? What would you like? We 
probably have it. J409 


Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 


—————$—$——$— —$— —— 


Notice to Swoppers 


) 

{{ The closing date for new swops and 

{ removal of the old is the first of the | 
{ 

{ 

( 


month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 








from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires range 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. J410 

I yearn for Vermont and next best thing to it would 
be correspondence with some decent Vermont or other 
man raised on a good farm. Stranded here in Florida, 
divorced, children grown and married and darned if I'll 
live with ‘em. Practical nurse, dietitian, 48, highest 
references. This ad inserted by a friend unbeknownst to 
me, but your letter will be forwarded to me, direct. 
j4i 


Does anyone still go sleigh-riding? If so, he may be 
interested in my rug, made from a big, brown, but not 
“‘bad,’’ bearskin. I would swop it for first run maple 
syrup, some now and some from the next crop. J412 


My (size 38) tuxedo is too small around the waist 
It's good as new. Want auto robes, woolen blankets, or 
what have you? J413 

Would like to buy, swop or borrow photos of horseless 
carriages showing people in them. J414 

Want antique warming-pan, foot warmer, music box, 
old colored glass. Will swop antiques or violin. J415 

Wanted to swop ten pounds pecans (new crop) for a 
gallon of real maple syrup. J416 
_ Swop a ukulele for an auto-harp (4 new strings 
included). J417 

Will swop $300 coon-skin coat, perfect condition, not 
needed in heated auto, for genuine antique .. pus frame 
mirrors, and braided rag rugs preferred. J41 

I have a lawn or porch table, round Rake ware top, 
30 inches in diameter with folding standard. I should 
like old glass, Currier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps and 
covers or what have you. J419 

Will swop copy of my book, “‘The Dreams Beneath 
Design"’ (see this issue elsewhere), a history of hooked 
rug designs, for old Paisley shawls, wool shawls, or 
homespun blankets. J420 

When I bought my skis I must have let my imagina- 
tion run away with me. What handsome 6-footer wants 
them, harness and all? I'll need a shorter pair or the 
wherewitha! to get them. J421 

Have lawn mower, 3 old guns, stamps and old coins 
galore, back numbers of Life, Fortune, and medical 
journals in exchange for children’s toys, games or 
furniture. J422 

Have pictures of the Ghost Train, Engine F. T 
Stanley and Engine No. 113, all at Middletown, Conn 
I would like to swop for other pictures of the Ghost 
Train, locomotives, or timetables of the New Haven 
Railroad or its antecedents. J423 

Will ¢- a Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine, 
years old, for anything of equal value. J424 
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Who wants 9-room farm, thirty miles from Boston? 
Eight acres, fair condition — electricity, toilet, will 
swop for place on seashore, lake or nearer Boston. J425 

Here's a good one. A Boston broker sold me a $3,000 
annuity in the National Life Insurance Co. and now 
I'm busted and want to raise some cash and damned if 
I can raise a cent except the annual income, until I die 
Any suggestions? Am in best of health, incidentally 

426 

Have black fur automobile robe and man’s black wolf 
coat, large. Also V 616 Kodak. Need urgently McCor- 
mack records ‘‘Keep Home Fires Burning’’ and ‘‘ Little 
Bit of Ireland.’’ J427 

We want your old crib, playpen, high chair, baby 
carriage, sleds and also an outdoor gym set for boys 
Have lots of old books, fact and fiction. J428 

Skiing in New Hampshire two months of it to 
swop for two months’ use of Boston apartment ( Beacon 
Hill preferred). You live in our brand new, 6-room house, 
modern conveniences; 60 miles from Boston, and smack 
in the middle of the swellest country you ever saw 

wo miles to ski tow. Three minutes’ walk to practice 
slopes, postoffice, square dances, and store.) J429 

An error in the office some while back led us to print 
ing a poem by one Mr. Ballou, which had been sent in 
answer to a swop. (We often open swop mail just to 
keep the chiselers, and dead beats honest!) No reflection 
on Ballou, of course. It just happened that in this case 
we were the dead beats. He thought he was going to win 
a ring and all he got was a dollar. This month subscriber 

‘N. E. N."" of Middletown, Conn., submits this verse. 
Guess Ballou’s been talking! 

A Yankee, I know, one Ballou, 

Some swappin’ he thought he'd do, 

He wrote him a pome, 

For a ring to bring home, 

But they stole it and gypped poor Ballou 


He riz in his wrath, did Ballou, 
And I can't say I blame him do you? 
Now he's wise to them guys, 
And they eat humble pies, 
But next time it's ‘last swops’’ for Ballou 
Who has any cider making equipment to swop tor 
kerosene water heater in good condition, small outboard 
motor, or pieces of furniture of various kinds? D305 
My husband was too polite to tell his size w hen pupils 
gave him beautiful hockey skates fou can have ‘em if 
you'll search in attic or second-hand store for sheet 
music 1830-70 sometimes music is bound into big 
book. Send one book or two or equivalent number of 
sheets and the skates will be yours. They're size 12 
D306 
(Continued on page 36) 











YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 








Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month... . 


Humor... 


Interesting Dates . 


Comments . Observations 





JANUARY 


1940 





For January 


‘Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


The New Year 


We begin a new enumeration for the 
year of our Lord 1940 — and as almanacs 
add “until July 4th, the 164th of American 
Independence.” But besides 
documents, few 


almanacs and 
modern dates are men- 
tioned on the patriotic order. It’s a carry- 
over from governmental attempts at an 
American dating system. 

But that’s not the only American idea 
that went awry. At the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War “English” was so much an 
anathema, that one early Yankee sug- 
gested “‘the Hebrew should be substituted 
for the English.” But the suggestion 
stopped there; it was never adopted. 


Snively 


The Pioneer Valley Symphony rehearses 


A New Symphony Orchestra 
has been born — the Pioneer Valley Sym- 
phony of Greenfield, Mass. Patterned some- 
} what along the lines of the Vermont State 
Symphony and the Albany Symphony, 
this group is composed of fifty members 

housewives and bookkeepers, artists and 
machinists, dentists and printers, electri- 
cians and salesmen — fine musicians all 





with a sprinkling of such well-known art- 
formerly first trom- 
bonist with Lowes State 


ists as Harold Bernier, 
Concert Orches- 
of the 
The first of three 
10th a 


tra, and Arnold Janser, one finest 
cellists in New England. 
concerts was held on December 


notable success. 


One Man Show 


Marsden Hartley, 
painter, and proudest of “‘ 
ing to 


distinguished Maine 
Yankees,” 
a one-man showing in the 
gallery at Symphony Hall from December 
22 to January 6 — at concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The exhibit, which 
will be called ““Recent Paintings of Mars- 
Hartley,” will 
examples of his work during the last few 


is go- 
have 


den embrace twenty-six 
years and will be his first Boston appear- 
Readers of YANKEE 
Hartley’s splendid 
article in YANKEE last year. 


ance in many seasons. 


will remember Mr. 


“Bundled Fire Wood” 


writes Mrs. Mosher of Hinsdale, 
N. H., “‘is a chance for Smart Yanks. My 
idea is to cut the wood the 


Anna 


usual fireplace 
length, tie up the makings of a fire neatly 
and firmly (heavy manila cord) so it could 
be carried in the auto or if delivered would 
be all ready for use. A couple of dozen 


bundles could be stored with no fuss or 


dirt. Can’t you hear some cityite rave over 
a bundle such as I have described particu- 
larly if it is tied up with red cellophane 
bow and a green sprig, some pine cones or 
princess pine?” 

So much for a way to market firewood. 
How to burn your own surplus hardwood 
is answered by an ingenious new stove de- 
signed by Lauren E. Seeley of 
H. B. Smith Co. o 
Mass., one of the 


Professor 
Yale and made by the 
Westfield, 


most 


oldest and 
reliable heating concerns in the 
The Char-Wood Heater 
works on the principle of destructive dis- 
tillation. 


country. new 
The wood is reduced to charcoal 
and this and the accompanying gases are 
then burned under high temperature. A 
high degree of efficiency is the result. But 
the outstanding feature of the new stove is 








its convenience. You fill the fuel reservoir, 


start the fire, set the draft for the tempera- 
ture desired and then let it alone. No fur- 
ther attention is required until refueling is 
necessary. 


“T.M.” and M.LK., We'll Bet... 


In Upton, Mass., a traditional tale is 
told of a simple soul who “kept boarders.” 
When asked how she made her custard 
pies, she explained that three eggs made 
them “too eggy,” eggs not 
“eggy enough,” but she reckoned 
and one half eggs made 
right.” 


two quite 
“two 
‘em just about 
A day or two before Thanksgiving she 
displayed her rows of “kivered”’ pies on 
the pantry shelves. 

“But ,” asked an admiring visi- 
tor, “why have you pricked TM on all of 
them?” 


Auntie 


*Tis mince and ’tain’t mince,” was the 


satisfied reply. 


Paul Revere, Patriot-Craftsman 


was born January 1, 17 
ride of the many important 
incidents in his varied career. Successful as 
he also had an iron foundry 
made cannon for the Conti- 
He made spikes, bolts and 
other hardware for the United States frig- 
ate Constitution. Many church bells cast by 
Paul Revere are still in use in New Eng- 
land. 


His midnight 
was but one 


a silversmith, 
in which he 


nental Army. 


As an engraver he made the first 


Continental currency. 
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A New Orleans Bell in Vermont 

At the time of the siege of New Orleans, 
the Confederate General Beauregard asked 
the contribution of church bells to be recast 
into cannon. Several of these were captured 
by the Union forces under General Butler. 
They were sent to Boston and there sold 
at auction, bringing a total of $30,000. 
Through foundrymen and junk dealers 
most of them reached the melting pot, but 
one at least escaped that fate and hangs 
today in the church at Morrisville, Ver- 
mont. As described in a letter from a citi- 
zen of Morrisville, “‘the casting bears the 
date 1859 and the bell itself is a work of 
art, being embellished profusely with 
cherubs, harps, lyres and many other 
heavenly symbols of which you, I am sure, 
if not myself, will later have intimate 
knowledge.” 

Two other bells of this lot are said to be 
located in Canton and in Ayer, Massachu- 
setts. 





Six kinds of water pour from Brunswick 
Springs in Vermont 


Brunswick Springs 

About forty miles from St. Johnsbury on 
Route 102 along the Connecticut River, 
opposite North Stratford, N. H., six min- 
eral springs bubble forth in ice-cold, never- 
ceasing streams within a _ semi-circular 
notch about fifteen feet in diameter high on 
the bank of the river. Here a hopeful suf- 
ferer may choose to drink waters of iron, 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur, bromide or 
arsenic, which, according to authoritative 
records, have cured “‘lifeless limbs, rheum, 
consumption, scrofula, swelled neck, loss of 
vitality, rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, 
kidney difficulties and dyspepsia” as well 
as a dozen other human ills. Although offi- 
cial reports state that these waters contain 
“a greater variety of minerals in larger 
quantities than the celebrated Colybeete 
Springs of Germany,” cure-seekers today 
will find no hotel, roadside cabins or other 
accommodations near the springs. 


“Nursery Rhymes” 

The University of New Hampshire 
campus will be turned into a panorama of 
Jack and Jill, Mother Hubbard, fairies, 
and goblins early next month, for the 
Outing Club has announced the theme of 
its annual winter carnival as “nursery 











rhymes.”’ Scheduled for February 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd, the carnival will feature 
snow-sculpture contest among fraternities, 
sororities, and dormitories, an outdoor 
night of pageantry, a torchlight parade, 
intercollegiate and intramural skiing com- 
petitions, skating, and dancing. 


A Tiny Shrimp 


of a man was Elmer Burrill, but he married 
a big, buxom woman. The neighbors were 
quick to see the amusing side of the match 
and one day one of them was passing the 
Burrill homestead and saw the bride vig- 
orously shaking a sheet out of the chamber 
window. 

“What ye doin’,” was his query, “‘lookin’ 
for Elmer?” 


January 15, 1706 


Benjamin Franklin, New England son 
who made a name for himself in more ways 
than one, was baptized this day in Boston, 
the day he was born. Fear of infant damna- 
tion and high mortality rates of babies 
prompted the Massachusetts colony to re- 
quire, by law, baptism within a few days of 
a child’s birth regardless of the weather. 


January 15, 1777 


Vermont declares itself an independent 
republic. And it shares with Texas that 
distinction of being the only states to be in- 
dependent entities. When Vermonters 
finally had a change of heart and decided 
to join the Union, Congress twice rejected 


the plea. 


“What's Happening in Massachusetts” 


and ‘“‘Cal! All the Neighbors” is the title 
and reiterated refrain of a new radio pro- 
gram on six Massachusetts stations of the 
Yankee network to be heard every Friday 
evening at 6:30 from January 6th until 
July. The program is sponsored by local 
Taxpayers Associations in more than 200 
Bay State cities and towns under the di- 
rection of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Associations, Water Street, 
Boston. Purpose of the program is to spread 
news of what the common citizens are do- 
ing to check their growing burden of direct 
and indirect taxes. 


Firing Off an Anvil 


In its November issue YANKEE admitted, 
parenthetically, that it had no idea what 
the “firing off of an anvil’? meant. As we 
now have full information on this subject 
and as we believe that some of our readers 
may care to try the experiment by way of 
ushering in the New Year, we herewith 
pass on the information to them. A few 
cents’ worth of gunpowder and a fuse, a 
ring of wrought iron (such as used for 
tires) and two anvils are the devilish in- 
gredients. The ring is placed on top of one 












anvil half filled with powder. The other 
anvil is placed on top of this with the fuse 
under. The fuse is then ignited. The result- 
ant noise is guaranteed to bring out the 
police and fire department and give the 
anvil firer-offer the surprise of his life. 
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Marion Seagrave 


Cora Bates of South Douglas, Mass. 


A Dauntless “Diana” 


is Mrs. Cora Bates of South Douglas, Mass. 
She is known to the hunting brethren from 
Lubec to Provincetown. It is fifty-six years 
since Cora started on her first hunting 














against a tree to help support myself with } 
that old timer of a gun as I shot and killed 
my first rabbit. The excitement was more | 
than I could bear and the tears came 
streaming down my face when I realized 
what I had done. But my brother grabbed 
me up in his arms and promised that from 
then on I should be his hunting pal. And 
I’ve been hunting ever since.” 

On her hunting calendar first comes the 
fox season, the partridge and then the deer 
season, and when these two are over she 
goes back to fox and rabbit hunting again. 
Her friends count on finding her at home 
only in the summer time. 


From an Old Almanac 


dated 1811 we find the following entitled 
the First Pair: 





















































































Adam, alone could not be eafy, 
So he muft have a wife, an’ pleafe ye, 
And how did he procure thif wife 

To cheer hif folitary life; 

Out of a rib fir, from hif fide, 

Waf found thif neceffary bride. 

But how did he the pain beguile? 
How? He flept fweetly all the while. 
And when the rib waf reapplied, 

In woman’f form to Adam’f fide, 
How then, I pray you did it anfwer? 
“He never flept fo fweet again, fir.”’ 
































The Spruce Sawfly 


} which has been ravaging so many places in 
New England and Canada may yet be 
beaten before all our spruce forests have 
gone the way of the chestnut trees. Latest 
reports from those regions where Micro- 
plectron, sawfly parasite, has been planted 
(see YANKEE February, 1939) indicate that 
it has shown remarkable activity in the 
past year. In one case nearly 20 per cent of 
the sawfly cocoons were attacked by the 
parasites at a point 657 miles from the 
nearest liberation made the previous year. 


The New Calendar 
“Thirty days hath September 
April, June and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Until we hear from Washington.” 
The President’s birthday is January 
29th 


The First Yank to Telephone 

from New York to New England on busi- 
Herbert Parker Smith of New 
Haven. He was in the wholesale produce 
business and made triweekly trips to New 


or is it? 


ness was 


York to buy produce. During one of these 
trips he came across some especially fine 
apples which he felt sure one of his cus- 
tomers, H. H. Olds, would like, but he 
didn’t want to ship them without the cus- 
tomer’s permission. He had read in the 
paper a few days before that service had 
just been opened between New Haven and 
New York, and upon inquiry, although 
the lines were not officially open for busi- 
ness, he found he could call his customer 
Olds. Olds told him that if he could prove 
he were in New York, he'd take the apples, 
no matter what they were like. He must 
have done so for the apples came forward 
on that afternoon’s boat, way back in 1870. 


Then Try to Find the Brick... 


Fill an old crock half full of kerosene 
and place it in the back shed. Put a few 
whole bricks in the kerosene. Whenever 
you wish to start the kitchen fire or the 
living room fireplace in a hurry, pile the 
kindling over one of the oil-soaked bricks. 
It will burn until kindling or wood is 
ignited. Yep, that’s the principle behind 
the Cape Cod fire lighter. 


The Tenth Anniversary 


of the Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall in 
Hartford, Connecticut, falls in January. 
Few auditoriums in the country have car- 
ried so wide a range of entertainment. 
Each year the Memorial sponsors the fol- 
lowing events: Series of six symphony con- 
certs (Boston Symphony, twice, New York 
Philharmonic, Cleveland, National, and 
Philadelphia Orchestras); motion pictures 
and lecture courses; two performances by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; two 





performances by the Ballet Russe; as well 
as outstanding plays, individual concerts, 
lectures, etc. In addition its auditorium is 
in frequent use by local charity and edu- 
cational groups 
variety of programs. 


which sponsor a wide 


Sweden Saves Her Countryside 


and our New England states might well 
profit by the way she does so. The National 
Society for the Care of Homesteads believes 
that only by direct action and individual 
contacts can the ugly effects of the indus- 
trial era be counteracted and new building 
prevented from producing eyesores. While 
the assistance the Society gives is practical 
and concrete, it is help based on the will- 
ingness of the beneficiary to help himself. 


Farm on Gotlands, Sweden. Such fine old 
dwellings are carefully preserved through a 
nation-wide movement in that country 


caught 
and the Society’s methods of doing so 


The individual’s interest must be 


are ingenious. It sends out artists who 
visit farms and ask permission to make 
sketches. As an artist begins to draw a fine 
old doorway, for instance, the owner and 
the family gather around. Their apprecia- 
tion of an attractive feature of their home, 
taken for granted for years, is renewed. 
Making the rest of the house live up to the 
doorway is only a step further, and the 
farmer learns that special plans for repairs, 
reconstruction or additions will be drawn 
for him at a very low cost. 

Other field men cover country schools 
and show motion pictures of house con- 
struction. Children carry the word home 
and their parents readily accept an invi- 
tation to a coffee party at the school where 
the pictures are again run off. In addition 
to this there are courses for builders that 
are always enrolled to capacity. 

The Society receives Government sup- 
port but is an independent private organi- 
zation composed of 400 homestead clubs. 
It is growing steadily and 30 new units 
were added in 1937 





With the Museums and Art Galleries 


The Rumford Museum at Rumford, 
R. I., has had presented to it by the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain the replica of 
the famous which Count 
Rumford devised in order to measure heat 
The Count 
originally led to this piece of research by 


thermometer 


of certain substances. was 


noticing how frequently he burned his 
tongue on hot apple sauce. 

An exhibition comprising examples of | 
all the surviving works of an almost un- 
known Japanese artist, Sharaku, is being 
shown at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
through January 16th. Sharaku was one 
of the dynamic figures of his day (late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries), 
but has only come into recognition within 
the twentieth century. This exhibition in- 
cludes the largest number of his works ever 
brought together in a single display. 

rhe Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
has its own radio program every Wednes- 
day evening at 7:45 over station WMAS 
(Springfield). 

“Whaling Days of Long Ago,” an ex- 
hibit of 
which had its greatest center at New Bed- 


articles related to the industry 
ford and Nantucket about 1840, is being 
shown at the Children’s Museum in 
Jamaica Plain throughout January and 
February. Harpoons and models of whal- 
ing vessels, old logs, and knives will be on 
display in the main floor cases. 

A talk on “‘New England Fisheries’’ is 
given by appointment for teachers and 
school children during schoul hours. The 
lecture is illustrated with films and slides, 
as well as the Whaling and Fishing Ex- 
hibit. 

Two books, ““New England Blockaded, 
in 1814,” the readable journal of Lieuten- 
ant Henry Edward Napier of H.M.S. 
Vymphe on blockade duty off the New 


‘England coast, and “Portraits of Ship- 


masters and Merchants in the Peabody 
Museum of Salem’’ are now in press and 
will be ready before Christmas. Both are 
edited by Walter Muir Whitehill. 


New Hampshire Historical Society 


A most remarkable set of pewter liquid meas- 
ures made for and used by a sealer of weights 
and measures of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire. The set consists of seven preces, as fol- 
lows: gallon, \% gallon, quart, pint, “4 pint, 
gill, “% gill. These measures are undoubtedly 
of American pewter, although they bear no 
maker’s mark, The measures are in the collec- 
tion of the New Hampshire Historical Soctety 
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Ja. rubbed his hands together 
briskly as he paused and watched the 
stock munch their feed in the big drafty 
barn. His ears, sensitive to the sounds of 
barn and field, tuned alertly to the 
steady crunching of animal teeth on 
coarse feed, and his nerves and muscles 
ran the machinery of his solid body 
with a steady calm precision. 

The house lay sprawled against the 
hill beyond the outbuildings, and 
breathing the fragrance of autumn 
earth and sky were the acres. This was 
Jim’s life, bounded by the physical 
limits of stone fences, and the less tangible 
stubbornness of his strong sullen pride. 

His life was a life of work, he reasoned, 
as he sat down to a breakfast of steaming 
buckwheat cakes and thick slices of 
bacon. Work, hard and unrelenting, to 
make these acres pay. But it was not, he 
thought with satisfaction, an unproduc- 
tive life such as the Old Man had lived. 
In his old age he would not be cast 
adrift to burden others and have the 
uncertain heritage of wasted 
upon which to meditate. 

The Old Man had nothing to show 
for his wasted years. It was Jim’s way 
of thinking that you had a job to do and 
you did it, or you spent your years look- 
ing for a rainbow. Even now, the Old 
Man was beginning to yell about 
Florida. He had sent as usual to Boston 
for the brightly illustrated folders about 
Florida, and now he sat in front of the 
crackling fire waiting for more fodder 
for his dreams. Jim looked at the Old 
Man’s withered body, slumped forward 
in the rocker, his thin hands spread to 
the flames, and a thin smile of contempt 
curled his lips. 

Suddenly, the Old Man slapped his 
bony hand against the rocker arm. 

“Molly,” he said to Jim’s wife, ‘‘I tell 
you it’s hard to be old and have no 
money. If I only had a little money 

Molly looked at Jim and her eyes 
were troubled. She knew that this was 
the beginning, the beginning of a winter 
of pale whimpering from the Old Man, 
and anger, dry hard anger burning in 
her strong husband. It was her duty to 
look after her father; Jim’s duty, per- 
haps, but it was hard when the cold 
weather drove them into the house so 
much of the time, and the long gray 
days of winter turned the hills into bleak 
silhouettes against an even bleaker sky. 

Always in the spring, the Old Man 
improved. He dragged his creaky rocker 
out on the wide back porch and said in 
his sharp pitched way: 

“See the hills, Molly? The fields and 
hills are green. It’ll be warm now, girl!”’ 

Through the spring and summer the 
Old Man picked up a great deal. His old 


years 
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Jim: 





body became alive in the warm sunlight, 
and he sat there in a golden patch of 
warmth with his worn copy of Words- 
worth’s Collected Poems. 

When autumn came, however, he 
grew taut and weary again. Each spring 
the flame of life burned brightly, and 
each autumn it died to a pale spark. In 
the autumn he said: 


The Journey 


BY LAMOINE E. BOYLE 


“The sun is losing its warmth, Molly. 
All my life I’ve wanted to hear the birds 
sing in winter. All my life I’ve wanted 
to run away from the north wind. Why 
is it that I like the warm days so much, 
girl?” 

*“You’re old, father,’ Molly said. 
**When you’re old your blood is thin.” 

The Old Man’s body was like a 
withered dry cornstalk. His thin voice 
was weary. 

*‘Spring comes later every year,” he 
whimpered. “Every year the folders 
from the agency in Boston come later. 
Where are the beautiful folders this year, 

599 

Jim bit the stem of his pipe stub- 
bornly. 

‘“Maybe they'll be in the mail to- 
morrow,” he said. 

It was difficult putting the Old Man 
off about the folders. It was colder now, 
and the trees were beginning to sigh 
when dusk came. The hills lay cold and 
damp under eddies of frosty mist in the 
mornings. The folders had arrived two 
weeks before, but Jim had put off giving 
them to the Old Man. It only made him 
worse, Jim told Molly, to give him the 
folders and let him make such a fuss 
about getting away from the cold winter. 
When the whimpering became too 
great, however, Jim gave the folders to 
the Old Man, and the old fellow sat by 
the fire all day, chuckling over the bright 
pictures and Chamber of Commerce 
advertising. Toward dusk, however, he 
tired of his new toy and sat there in 
pathetic silence, staring moodily into the 
flames. 

**He’s such a child,”’ Molly said. 

“He’s a dreamer,” Jim corrected 
quietly. ““He’s dreamed his life away !”’ 

Watching Molly’s strong hands busy 
over her mending basket, Jim thought 
how unlike her father she was. Suddenly 


the room was too crowded, too close to 
the old pattern of futility that came each 
fall and winter and shut them into four 
walls with their thoughts and the Old 
Man’s childish dejection. 

Jim shrugged into his coat and walked 
across the hills to the old Gulford house, 
where Wainwright, the landscape painter, 
lived during the summer and early fall. 
In Wainwright, Jim found a companion- 
ship that rubbed the rough edges from 
his anger, and something that brought 
relief from care. 

Jim hated to think that soon Wain- 
wright would be returning to his studio 
in New York. Wainwright would drive 
away in his new car, and there would be 
no more of these quiet visits until the 
painter came back in the spring. Every- 
thing seemed to wait upon the cycle of 
spring, Jim reflected. It wouldn’t be so 
bad waiting for spring if then you could 
go to Rutland and draw money and buy 
a car. It was good to think of at last 
owning a car. Wainwright was busy 
packing canvas into a big leather case. 


Jim lit his pipe and slumped intoa 


chair and watched the painter with his 
shaggy hair and big loose body moving 
about in the yellow light. 

“[’m pulling out on 
Wainwright said. 

Jim thought of Wainwright’s shiny 
new car. He thought of it gleaming in 
sunlight, smooth and graceful — a thing 
of power and strength. It was a chariot 
that carried you over the hills and 
brought you fleetingly to the strange 
altars of new places. Then the vision of 
the chariot faded. This was a house, an 
old house set against bleak stony hills, 
and beyond in another old house was 
Molly and the Old Man. An old man 
who had wasted his years, and who had 
dreamed of chariots, too. Jim felt a 
guilty accusation stab through his 
thoughts. It brought him to this thing 
that had forced him to walk over the 
hills, this pattern which was the accu- 
mulated desire of another, fostered and 
suckled through years of patient waiting. 

Jim’s jaw set lean and hard in the pale 
light. This was his stubbornness fighting 
to overcome the wild dreams of pagan 
shrines and chariots. He took a deep 
breath, and he could feel something 
inside of him crumble, the wall of 
contempt for the Old Man seemed to 
open and the figures of swashbuckling 
dream people walked lightly through 
with their laughter echoing faintly over 
the quiet hills. A long golden chariot 
carried their laughter to the shrines 
beyond. A bird sang, and it was soft 
summer night. 

“IT gave the Old Man his 
today,” Jim said then. 


Saturday,” 


folders 





























It was a long silence; it seemed longer 
than time. 

“IT couldn’t stand hearing him ask 
for them every day. God knows I should 
have been used to it, but you can see 
that I had to give them to him, can’t 
you?” 

Wainwright lifted his shaggy head. 
His look was level and piercing. 

“T can see that you had to do it,” he 
said, 

Jim suddenly understood that in the 
tired droop of his massive shoulders, 
Wainwright displayed a knowledge of 
suffering and disappointment that was 
older than his own. 

“You're tired of hearing him talk 
about Florida,” Wainwright said quietly, 
“and so you are going to Rutland and 
draw the money you’ve saved 
toward a new car. You’re going to let 
him waste it on a foolish trip because 
that is what you have to do, aren’t you, 
Jim?” 

Jim’s face was tired in the steady dull 
light. 

“That’s the size of it,” he said. “I 
don’t owe him a thing, understand 
not a thing. But I’m sick of hearing him 
yell. He'll die out there and I'll have to 
have him brought back to the hills to 
rest with the rest of Molly’s people.” 

Wainwright finished packing 
canvas. 

“T’ll take him to New York in the car 
with me and see that he gets on the right 
train,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Jim said. ““That makes me 
feel better.” 

Yellow light spilled from the windows 
of his own house when Jim crossed the 
fields a few minutes later, but the houses 
at Mill Rock were dark. The summer 
people were gone. There was a sharp 
lingering loneliness in the Vermont 
evening, and Jim felt suddenly older, 
like Wainwright, able to bear disap- 
pointment. 

Molly objected quietly when Jim told 
her, but the Old Man was filled with 
childish glee. Spots of color burned in 
his faded cheeks, and his old eyes looked 
young. He took the bright folders to bed 
with him. 

When Jim brought the money in 
crisp new bills and gave it to the Old 
Man, he said, without showing what he 
really felt: 

*“Now you can hear the birds sing in 
winter.” 


out 


the 


After that, he put on his coat and went 
out into the sharp clear autumn night. 
He walked until the fury in him died, 
and then he returned to Molly in the 
big bed under the eaves. He stopped 
thinking about the new car, about the 
golden chariot, and went to sleep. 


They received a letter from the Old 
Man two weeks later. It was written on 
hotel stationery from Florida. The Old 
Man’s shaky scrawl told them that he 
had arrived safely, but that he was 
tired after the long trip. People weren’t 
wearing overcoats, and it was warm. 

A second letter came from the Old 
Man, and he said the same things. There 
were some things, however, which he 
left unsaid. 

*“He’s homesick as a lost cat,” Jim 
said. 

““He’s just a child,” Molly said. “A 
child. Children don’t 
what they want either.” 

It was winter now, stark and cold. 


poor lost know 


Jim could see the big storm coming long 


before it broke. At night the wind came 
sweeping over the hills and up the valley 
like a bellowing symphony of weird, 
haunting noises. The big snow came 
along in the middle of January, and it 
made the previous snowfalls seem vastly 
insignificant. 

When the wind went down and the 
giant snow plows were busy on the state 
the 
down, and the hills were majestic white 
mountains that shimmered in the sun- 
light. It seemed to be more bitter than 
ever when Jim and Molly drove home 
from the church Webster 
Corners. Snow cracked sharply under 
the runners of the sleigh, and white 
frost clung to the noses of the horses in 
long frozen whiskers. 

Molly was the first to see it when they 
drove into the white barnyard. There 
was a strange sleigh, and the horses 
stood there panting under heavy blan- 
kets. A steaming curtain of mist rose 
from the wool, and beyond, on the back 
porch, figures 
against cold bright starlight. Molly ran 
on ahead, and her sharp scream pierced 


highway, telephone Wires were 


services in 


two stood silhouetted 


“The Milk Sledge” by Paul Sample. Courtesy of Ferargil Gallery, New York 





the night like the frightened cry of a 
timber wolf. 
She backed against the side of the 


house, and her eyes were wide and 
afraid. 
“It’s father. Jim, it’s father,” her 


voice said, dying to a hoarse whisper. 

The Old Man took a step toward her, 
tottered in his long overcoat, and almost 
fell. Jim caught him and carried him 
into the house like a baby. He put him 
to bed and Molly made coffee for the 
red-faced teamster who had 
the Old Man over the hills. 

‘“*He’s sick,” the teamster said, blow- 
ing out his red cheeks. “I didn’t want 
to bring him tonight, but he wouldn’t 
wait. Came by bus to Coltonville from 
Rutland. I don’t see how he got that far, 
him so old and feeble.” 

All night they waited on the Old Man. 
In the morning the doctor came from 
Webster Corners and did what he could 
for the old fellow. The doctor shrugged 


driven 


into his fur coat and shook his head. 
““He’s reached his 
simply. “I don’t see how he survived 


time,” he said 
the trip home. Something stronger than 
medicine kept him alive!” 

About sunset, Molly came to Jim. 
Her eyes were pools of quiet sadness. 

“He wants you, Jim,” she said. 

The Old Man lay there under a 
bright quilt, and his old voice was a 
thin whisper in the quiet room. 

“T heard the birds sing in winter, 
Jim,” 
warm as they said it would be. But it 


he said. “The sun was just as 
wasn’t right, somehow. It should be 
cold in winter, Jim — always cold before 
spring.” 

The Old Man lifted 
looked through the window at the white 
piled drifts. He seemed to be repeating a 


himself and 


cracked, ancient chant. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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By the Name of Critic 


The editors, launching an experiment in 
“straight from the shoulder opinion” in 
YANKEE, venture into territory which has 
been debatable in their own minds. There 
are magazines of opinion which are pub- 
lished monthly, or even quarterly, and more 
which are issued weekly, but the great vol- 
ume of printed “opinion” in this country is 
poured forth daily, by editors and so-called 
columnists. 

Timeliness favors the every day commen- 
tators. They write while the headlines con- 
cerning what they write about are fresh 
and momentarily partake of sensationalism 
in some degree. The commentator in a 
magazine, where there is a lapse of days be- 
tween the occurrences discussed and receipt 
of the publication by its readers, is apt to 
discover that in the interim the headlines 
have let him down, except as he sticks to 
abstractions which in themselves betray 
opinion. 

This very limitation, however, together 
with the greater opportunity for investiga- 
tion of his subject and composition of his 
comments, should make for more substantial 
judgment if not such colorful conviction. For 
the daily commentator must rely heavily 
upon more or less instinctive reactions. Fre- 
quently he is short on information. Writing 
under pressure he may exhibit more feeling, 
to the delight of careless readers, yet if he is 
a person of character his quick responses 
may often be right. Permitted time for delib- 
eration he is apt to qualify his statements 
more; in short, to pull his punches. 

The monthly commentator is most often 
an essayist. He attempts a polished style and 
in words alone too often seeks a substitute 
for the freshness of thought which the daily 
analyst rarely worries about. 

All who deal in “straight from the shoul- 
der opinion” should constantly have before 
them Sam Johnson’s admonition. They will 
fare better if they read, and reread, what he 
says: 


Criticism is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and formidable at very small expense. 
The power of invention has been conferred by 
nature upon few, and the labour of learning 
those sciences which may, by mere labour, be 
obtained is too great to be willingly endured; 
but every man can exert such judgment as he 
has upon the works of others; and he whom 
nature has made weak, and idleness keeps 
ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the 
name of Critic. 

James M. Langley 


The Dodo, the Bison, and the Yankee 


The Yankee race is disappearing fast. No 
Yankees can be found in Connecticut except 
on a few hill farms in Windham County. 
In the western part of the State the New 
Yorkers have ruined the land; the coast- 
line is one cottage after another; and the 
rest of the State belches factory smoke, 
insurance agents, and foreigners. But the 
northeast corner does harbor a few rebels 
who train their children to throw stones at 
strangers. 

Being contrary by nature, Rhode Island 
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Wherein various Yanks hold forth each month 
with their own personal views —on any subject 
that suits them 


is holding out better than one would expect, 
but old Lije Griffin, patriarch of the sur- 
vivors and still going strong at ninety-two, 
tells me that only three of his grandchildren 
show any signs of being mean and set enough 
to resist very long. Massachusetts hasn’t had 
a real Yankee for years. Boston lost its last 
one in Cotton Mather, and the first Joseph 
C. Lincoln novel finished Cape Cod. The 
Berkshires fought hard for a generation, but 
now there isn’t a cave or thicket that is safe 
from artists and hikers. 

Perhaps Maine does have a Yankee or 
two up in the northeast corner, but the rest 
of the State lives on tourists and marries the 
French girls. The last idea isn’t such a bad 
one, but the old Puritans are turning over in 
their graves every time a descendant shrugs 
his shoulders and Je m’en fiches. New Hamp- 
shire has too many views, and views mean 
tourists and tourists mean Yankees turning 
into parasites. For a while the N. H. natives 
bowed and scraped for an honest penny 
during the summer and let the winters save 
their spirits, but now that the snow sports 
have driven everybody crazy, there isn’t any 
respite from torture. So New Hampshire’s 
spirit broke, and the last Yankee migrated 
to Vermont. 

The lower reaches of Vermont and the 
west coast line are gone forever as homes for 
staunch individualists unless they are s.i’s for 
so much an hour to please Sinclair and 
Dorothy and Bernard de Voto and the rest 
of the weepers for a lost civilization. That's 
the trouble with Vermont. It was getting 
along nicely until it found out that it was 
some sort of a stronghold; then it didn’t 
have sense enough to keep its mouth shut 
and kick the admirers to hell out. It could 
make a few dollars selling rocky acres and 
tumbledown houses, so it did, and the next 
thing it knew it was a museum piece with 
more worm holes each day. But in spite of 
everything there are a few hundred true 
Yankees up in the north of Vermont. They 
are probably doomed unless help comes, but 
they may survive a couple more genera- 
tions. 

That’s the plight of the Yankee. A few left 
in Connecticut; a family or so in the thick- 
ets of Rhode Island, and a scattered tribe in 
Vermont; that is all there is left of a noble 
race. By a.p. 2000 the ethnologists will be 
sending expeditions to search for the last 
specimen, and the nasal “Damn”? of strong 
men will be forgotten along with the “Yip, 
yip” of the dodo, the bellow and tenderly 
answering moo of the bison, and the call of 
the passenger pigeon. It’s too bad, and in 





the noble words of Edward Windsor: ‘‘Some- 
thing ought to be done about it.”’ 
Clarence M. Webster 


Note to Youth 


Wood cutting comes under the head of 
chores. Often it’s stern necessity. Cut or 
freeze, commands Winter. Fill that wood box 
or eat cold victuals, the Cook orders. Clean 
up, roars the Hurricane. 

Yet of all chores wood cutting possesses 
most charms. In the rhythm of the two-man 
saw is the joy of team-work — if the other 
fellow doesn’t loaf. Even in chopping down 
a dying tree for firewood, you may privately 
picture yourself as Felling a Monarch of the 
Forest. The ring of sledge on wedge and the 
splitting of logs are pleasing sounds. Fra- 
grance surrounds you; somebody ought to 
distill a perfume and name it New-cut 
Wood. The swinging of an axe far surpasses 
the waving of that useless implement, a golf 
stick. A chunk of knotty pine on the chopping 
block spurs the will and the imagination. 
When at last it yields, one murmurs tri- 
umphantly: ‘‘ ‘Mark’s way,’ said Mark and 
clove him to the brain” or “Off with his 
head! So much for Buckingham.” 

There is a proverb that runs: He who cuts 
wood warms himself twice. That definitely 
is an understatement. He keeps right on 
warming himself, for the rest of the house- 
hold seems to think that, having cut the 
wood, he should also bring it in, build the 
fire and keep it up. If anybody deserves to 
recline in front of the blazing hearth and 
take it easy, it’s the woodman. Fat chance! 
Everybody expects him to get up and put on 
another log. I’ve been asked to do that even 
by the dog in eloquent pantomime. While it 
was indeed bright of the dog, I was tired. 
Children who are perfectly able-bodied call 
on me in my declining years to feed the 
flames. The idea seems to be that I started 
it and I can finish it — even to cleaning out 
the ashes. 

So I am well warmed, as everyone else in 
the family eventually is except the children’s 
grandmother. She, poor lady, has seemed 
always to be cold in recent winters. At last 
I found out why, and with an explanation 
in the form of a poetic protest I close. 


O foolish Younger Generation, 

Slavish to Fashion’s stern dictation, 
Would you'd attended to your own 

And left Grandma’s attire alone! 
Outwardly giddy let her be, 

But why transform her lingerie? 

You argued through a month of Sundays 
And now you've got her in silk undies. 
How thoughtless, cruel willy-nilly 

To make poor Grandmama so chilly! 


Since memory’s very earliest annals, 
Grandma was comfortable in flannels. 

Now, nigh as undraped as Bacchantes, 

She’s dressed, at your behest, in scanties. 

No wonder nowadays, fore and aft, 

She always feels the faintest draft, 

That “Close the window,” “Light the fires,” 
“*Let’s have more heat,” are her desires. 
Warm-blooded Youth, it is your doing 

That Grandma’s stylish — but we're stewing! 


Fairfax Downey 
































The Right to Eat 


We can mostly agree that America’s chief 
contribution to civilization has had to do 
with a person’s individual importance, both 
to himself and to his neighbors. The English 
sometimes claim they are democratic, but 
they don’t know what it means. They are 
only condescending. My wife and I have had 
an English woman staying with us. She is 
of the upper middle class. If we had classes 
here, I would be upper middle class too, 
for a | am a professional person and come of 
a family of professional people. But this 
English woman and I have less in common 
than as if she were a Hottentot. To her our 
cook and hired man are “servants,” and 
that’s the end of it. To me they are a young 
couple who are working for us. I like them 
both, and if I can help them to rise in the 
world I am going to do it. They like me too, 
and they like my wife. Consequently they 
do well by us. 

Actually this young couple is going to 
have a hard time to rise in the world nowa- 
days, and it isn’t because they aren’t both 
industrious and capable. There are a good 
many million people today who aren’t even 
as well off as this couple is. Most of them 
would be willing and able to work hard if 
they could get jobs, but they can’t. They, 
and millions of others who are holding onto 
jobs by the skin of their teeth, are going to 
lose the idea of their own importance pretty 
soon. That is going to have its effect on the 
rest of us, both directly through seeing 
them around, and indirectly through the un- 
American things the government is bound to 
do to take care of them. 

It seems as though we ought to be able to 
make some fundamental and permanent 
provision for these people, not just a series of 
alphabetical make-shifts that will change 
with every administration. It seems as 
though people in this country ought to have 
a right to eat if they are willing to work. 
It seems as if some such right ought to be a 
basic thing, like the rights of free assembly, 
free speech, free religion, and the rest of our 
constitutional guarantees without which we 
wouldn’t be Americans. It seems like what 
they used to call a “natural” right, something 
that everybody can enjoy freely, without 
being debauched and humiliated by being 
put on a relief list. 

When they wrote the bills of right in the 
State and Federal Constitutions it didn’t 
occur to anybody to set down that an indus- 
trious person was entitled to eat, because in 
those days this was a natural fact. With plenty 
of free land and a sparse population, any- 
body by hard work could hew himself and 
his family a subsistence out of the forest, and 
if an able-bodied man went hungry for long 
it really was his own fault. With no more 
land, a congested population, and more and 
more people being put out of work by ma- 
chines, it really is no longer his fault. What 
we ought to think about is whether the 
fact that existed as late as the time of our 
grandfathers, and no longer exists, should 
not now be written into a “right,” and en- 
forced accordingly. Our resources in food 
and the means of producing it are greater 


than ever. It is machines and mass produc- 
tion that have artificially upset our old 
natural economy. It may be that the time 
has come to restore balance by a compensat- 
ing artifice, an artifice of constitutional law. 


I am not proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, but I do think we all should be 
thinking about the possibility of one. It 
seems likely that the electrical and mechan- 
ical inventors, if they were o’ mind to, could 
make the modern home, or at most the 
small community, a place like the old- 
fashioned homestead where our grandfathers 
and grandmothers could always return and 
raise plenty to eat if they got tired of the city 
and the mill. If everybody had some such 
place he could return to, where, in return 
for the knowledge and ability to run the 
machines and raise a lot of food on a little 
ground, he could always get food and shel- 
ter, there wouldn’t have to be any relief; 
there wouldn’t have to be as much govern- 
mental meddling in our affairs as we are 
suffering today; there wouldn’t be any un- 
employed; there wouldn’t have to be these 
labor disputes that are based on the fear of 
hunger; everybody would have this “secu- 
rity’’ that the young people are so patheti- 
cally and so rightly concerned about; 
and finally, everybody could hold up his 
head and continue to be an American. 

A good many economists and mechanical 
people seem to think this could be done, 
and if so we ought to compel it to be done by 
some kind of a constitutional declaration. It 
strikes me that the right of industrious people 
to eat is just as fundamental as their right 
not to be slaves. We shut our eyes on slavery 
for two centuries, till there was no way of 
solving it but by a lot of destruction. Our 
problem of unemployment is getting to be 
as serious as that was. If we don’t solve it in 
an American, individually self-sufficient 
way, it will probably be solved in a dicta- 
torial, governmental, un-American way. 
Some day we may wake up to find ourselves 
citizens of a glorious and tyrannical socialist 
state, or a glorious and tyrannical oligarchi- 
cal state in which the young people who are 
working for me will be “servants” for good 
and all. In either case the meaning of 
America we have built up through the cen- 
turies will be gone. It is the sort of problem 
we Yankees can solve for ourselves if we 
wake up and face it in time. 

Chard Powers Smith 


What's Wrong with the Three R's? 


For two decades now discipline in our 
schools has been frowned upon. We, the 
teachers, have been told that “children 
must be happy and uninhibited.” Their 
sacred personalities are something so pre- 
cious and lovely that we can take no chances 
with them. It is time that someone rose in 
defense of the sacred personalities of teach- 
ers and parents. 

Without discipline most of the work that 
we turn out in schools is only half done. The 


idea of work as a fundamental attribute of 


life is lacking. ““Thoroughness” and “‘com- 
pleteness” are unknown qualities. Instead 
we must always strive for interest! 


Don’t misunderstand. It isn’t that we 
middle-aged teachers object to art, music, 
shops, clubs and all the other things. We 
don’t. But if I am going to teach an arith- 
metic lesson, I don’t want to spend a week 
gathering the materials of counting that are 
used in a dozen foreign countries. I taught 
children arithmetic twenty years ago without 
all this paraphernalia and I'd rather use the 
time for drill. We need a little spartanism 
mixed with the increasing softness of educa- 
tion. 

And I would say something of the new 
religion (for it is little short of that) which 
has come to education the Intelligence 
Quotient. Some systems are starting the 
I. Q. stratification on the kindergartens 
From then right through high school, de- 
fenseless boys and girls are given their rat- 
ing and huddled together with thirty or 
forty others of similar I. Q.’s. 

So schools are stratified. In the elementary 
grades the pupils theoretically get the same 
instruction; but in the junior high schools 
and senior high schools we have college 
courses for the 1.Q.’s that warrant it; com- 
mercial courses, general courses and shop 
courses for the rest. All decided by an arbi- 
trary test. How are we going to build a uni- 
fied society unless all the citizens of tomor- 
row get a common heritage of facts and cul- 
ture today? 

As for the treatment of teachers. Well, 
teachers are supposed to teach, but teachers 
are asked to do so much today that teaching 
is of secondary importance. We expend our 
best efforts in research, in revising curricu- 
lums and making programs of study. We 
devise tests and get medians, quartiles and 
averages when we already know the weak- 
nesses of our pupils and are striving as hard 
as we can to remedy them. 

Old-fashioned yes but a lot of us 
teachers still believe that schools were made 
for boys and girls. If I must give lip service 
to all the bright new ideas still I will 
continue to battle my life away trying to 
give children something they will know has 
lasting value. 


John S. Pec k 
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THE UNBEATEN RECORD OF THE MIAKO 


A memorable round-the-world cruise which smashed four consecutive marks as well 
as establishing a sailing record which will never be lowered 


Eanes Joun J. Exvtis, in 
1890, “‘drove’” his littlke bark Muako 
around the world in just 180 days of 
actual sailing, a sailing record which 
remains uncontested to the present time. 

To appreciate this remarkable voy- 
age, something should be said about 
Captain Ellis. He was a Bostonian of not 
more than average size; a light-haired, 
blue-eyed, sunny-faced man, with a 
genial way of speaking to every one he 
met, including ‘“‘fo’c’sle’’ hands. In fact, 
it is said that on some ships, men were 
foolish enough to suppose, from his 
mild manner, that he was an easy mark. 
But when they tried to kick up a shindy, 
they discovered that the little skipper 
was handy with his fists, and once, at 
least, he used something even more 
effective. 

As to the Miako — she was what sea- 
men call a composite clipper-bark of 
516 tons. That is to say, she carried yards 
on her fore and main masts only, and 
her hull was of iron frames covered with 
great planks of teak. The spars were 
lofty, and it is worth mentioning that 
her planks were fastened to the frames 
with screw-bolts of copper. She cost 
about eighty thousand dollars to build, 
but she was the tightest and stoutest bark 
on salt water in her day. 

On October 10th, 1890, Ellis took 
the Miako out of port, loaded with sugar, 
and bound for Melbourne, Australia. 
As he headed away with a fresh breeze, 
he was seized with an ambition, strange 
and unusual, for a newly appointed 
skipper. Feeling fit and chipper, he de- 
cided to “push’’ the vessel, just to see 
what she had in her. Ellis was the more 
anxious to do this because the breeze, 
while fresh, was from the southeast and, 
therefore, well against him. 

Accordingly he kept the bark on the 
port tack for three days. He was driving 
her to the west of south, and therefore 
away from his destination, in one sense, 
but all the time he was getting down to a 
latitude where the wind sweeps unim- 
peded from the east coast of Patagonia 
around the world to the west coast of 
the same bleak country. 

At the end of the third day the wind 
hauled to the southwest, but it was now 
only a gentle breeze, and the captain 
kept her headed still to the south. What 
he wanted was wind, and plenty of it, 
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and in forty south latitude he encoun- 
tered enough blow to make the spars 
creak. 

Immediately he squared away for 
Melbourne, and went booming over 
long swells that not only lifted the little 
bark on her way, but lifted also the cap- 
tain’s heart right into his throat, at 
times, for he thought that she might not 
be able to endure the strain. Of course, 
he did not know her then, and had as 
yet to get the feel of the craft. Anyway 
she was reeling off the knots at the rate 
of from 260 to 280 per day. 

For exactly 18 days the wind came 
fresh and strong from the west; then it 
suddenly veered to the northeast. But 
even then it was considerate, for the 
Miako was now heading well on her 
course, and she logged 280 miles each 
day after the change. 

Again the wind changed. It came 
from the south and east, but she was 
still keeping up her pace. When Cape 
Otway appeared, the captain, gazing at 
the land began to fear that luck was 
going to desert him. For the cape was 
lying so far out to windward that the 
first glance showed him that he could 
never pass it in the manner in which he 
was making his course. Apparently, 
there was nothing he could do except 
tack ship out to sea for an offing. And as 
he thought of the matter, a new idea 
occurred to him. 

But Captain Ellis had made a record 
passage thus far, and he knew it, and the 
thought of it inspired him with the cour- 
age to take chances. Casting off every 
brace on the weather side of the ship, 
he hauled all aft to leeward. Just how 
high into the wind the Miako pointed 
then, Captain Ellis never admitted, but 
he did record this: 

“In 5 hours and 20 minutes after we 
braced sharp up, the patent log showed 
we had sailed 67 miles. | merely mention 
this to show I had a gocd by-the-wind 
sailer, which is really a sailing vessel’s 
main point for making good passages, 
and I cleared Cape Otway by 10 miles.” 

According to the log, at 9.45 Skipper 
Ellis helped a Melbourne pilot over the 
rail. 


Now, Melbourne reporters are as alert 
as the newspaper men of any other city. 
As soon as the pilot landed from the 
Miako, a young man who covered the 
waterfront for the Melbourne Argus 
asked if ‘‘there happened to be anything 
worth printing about that trim little 
bark you’ve just left.” 

‘*Trim, did you call her?” said the pilot. 
“Sonny, you’re actually showing signs 
of human intelligence. She’s just broken 
the record from Mauritius into such fine 
splinters that you’ll have a devil of a 
time finding ’em unless you see Cap’n 
Ellis.” 

Needless to say, the following morn- 
ing the Argus printed the facts, including 
a quotation from the Miako’s log describ- 
ing that the entire distance, 4,660 miles, 
was covered at a rate of nearly 176 miles 
a day. To this was appended the follow- 
ing statement, which had an important 
bearing on the next stage of this voyage 
around the world: 

“During the passage the pumps never 
lifted an inch of water. She did not leak 
a drop.” 

The next morning, as Captain Ellis 
sat in the office of his consignees, a Mr. 
Sydney Clementson, of Boston, burst 
in with the newspaper in his hand. Mr. 
Clementson had been buying wool, and 
was in a hurry to get it back to Boston, 
because of a long strike that had pre- 
vented shipments, and he was anxious 
to charter a ship for his valuable cargo 
that could break records “without 
leaking a drop.” 

He found John Ellis reading the same 
edition of the Argus, but willing to stop 
long enough in order to charter the 
Miako. When the business had been 
concluded Clementson turned to him. 

“Now, then, captain,” he said, “you 
ought to know that two other ships are 
carrying wool to Boston. One is the 
Coldinghame, of London, commanded by 
Captain Spencer. She is an iron ship, 
and fresh out of the dry dock at Williams- 
town. The other is the bark Benjamin F. 
Hunt, Jr., under the able guidance of 
Captain Howard. She is an American, 
and a skysail-yard, damned good one 
too! 

“But,” he continued, “there is one 
hundred dollars up for the one of those 
skippers that arrives at Boston first. 
However, if you get there ahead of 
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either of them, the money’s yours.” 

“All right, sir,” answered Captain 
Ellis. “I'll certainly try, or break my 
foremast in the attempt.” 

“That’s the spirit,” smiled Clement- 
son. “Good luck to you.” 

Unfortunately the race was particu- 
larly hard for the Miako, since the Hunt 
had got away eight days ahead of her, 
and the Coldinghame one. A word about 
the models of the three competitors may 
be of interest: 

The Miako was 160 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 17 deep. The Coldinghame was 
212 feet long, 34 wide, and 21 deep. 
The Hunt was 186 feet long, 38 wide, and 
23 deep. 

The Britisher was much longer in 
proportion to her width (as well as ac- 
tually) than either of the others. Being 
built of iron, she was sharper, also, and 
by all nautical as well as ordinary stand- 
ards she should have been much swifter. 
But the Miako was of less depth than 
either of the others, more of a “‘skimming 
dish,” as the wide Yankee yachts are 
called, and this type of vessel has been 
shown to possess great speed. 

This by no means implies that it was 
the model that won the race, but it 
affords one explanation of the fact that 
a craft only 16 feet longer than the pres- 
ent-day International cup defender was 
able, when fully loaded, to sustain the 
tremendous speed of 280 miles a day, 
and close-hauled at that. 

With a pilot on board December 16, 
1890, the Mako sailed out of the harbor 
and passed the Melbourne heads. Off 
Cape Lonsdale the pilot remarked to 
Ellis: 

“Captain, I brought out the Hunt 8 
days ago, and you know a stern-chase is 
a long one. Of course, sir, you have a 
fast little barkey here, but if you don’t 
mind my telling you, I see she is a bit 
tender with a cargo of wool in her.” 

It is not very likely that the pilot 
could have said anything else that would 
have given the skipper such shivers. For 
in the long passage to Boston he was 
sure to have the wind in his jib on many 
a day, and yet his bark, on which his 
reputation was to depend, was swayed 
over with every gust of a very gusty 
breeze, much farther than he supposed 
she ought to be, due to the light cargo. 

As a matter of fact, just after dropping 
the pilot, a squall knocked her down un- 
til the water fairly spouted up through 
the lee scuppers and across the deck half- 
way to the masts. There seemed to be 
nothing to do but to take in royals and 
topgallant sails and let her soak along 
at ten knots, where she should have 
stood up to make 13 with all sails set. 

“T’ll admit that was a wretched night 


for me.” said the captain afterward, 
“but along toward morning I noticed 
that she heeled just so far with every 
squall that came, heavy or light, and 
that once down to it, there she’d hang. 
That gave me an idea.” 

The master’s idea was unique, as his 
record shows. The Miako was skirting 
the Tasmanian coast. At dawn a steamer 
was sighted heading along with, and 
just inshore of, the bark. Running off 
until within hailing distance, 
Captain Ellis called to his second mate: 

“Get the life-boats ready for launch- 
ing with 
hands!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied the mate, 
showing considerable astonishment. “But 
do you really mean ready for launching 
immediately, sir?” 

“Yes, sir, they’re my orders and that’s 
precisely what I mean. I am going to 
make sail enough to carry us to Boston 
Harbor or turn her over — one or the 
other. I figure that if we turn over the 
steamer will pick us up, provided we 


almost 


everything needed for all 





From a painting by W. C. Wyeth from the book “* Trending Into 
Maine” by Kenneth Roberts, published by Little, Brown & Co. 


manage to get into the life-boats. Now, 
heave to!” 

The mate shouted his orders to the 
crew, and when the long-boats were 
ready to drop into the sea at a moment’s 
notice, all hands made sail. As they 
spread the main topgallant sail the 
Miako heeled till her scuppers were in 


the trough of solid brine, but she went 
no farther when the last of the royals 
were run up. 

Excitement and commotion was no- 
ticeable on the deck of the steamer as 
the men began to make sail on the 
Miako. No doubt her crew thought the 
little bark manned by lunatics, but 
within a few hours the steamer was out 
of sight astern. 

As in the previous run, Captain Ellis 
worked the bark down to the 60th paral- 
lel and then squared away to the east. 
It was midsummer in that part of the 
world. The sun did not set until after 
eleven, and arose before two. 

Through the long days the Mizako 
went swooping across the South Pacific 
in the midst of a wide welter of white 
foam that tumbled away from her bows 
on either side, frothing and roaring and 
sparkling. She splashed in the sun until 
even the most stolid of the sailors went 
to the rail to gaze in admiration. Again 
she was making from 260 to 280 per 
day, and she held the westerly breeze 
till she had logged 4,430 
miles in 20 consecutive days. 
No man on board had ever 
run, 
Cape Horn weather as they 
began to encounter off the 
extremity of South America. 

At this point the weather 
changed suddenly, and the 
little bark raced the 
midst of a fog that was gath- 


seen such a or such 


into 


ered around and over untold 
miles of scattered field-ice, 
and huge And 
through this she had to sail 
at full speed if she hoped to 
win. 

Going to the 
the master stood on lookout 
for 75 hours, while his ship 
held her way with all sails 
set. A hundred the 
great cakes of field-ice were 
missed by margins so narrow 
that a man might have 
jumped from the rail to the 
frozen and 
shaved an iceberg so closely 
that she was becalmed and 
only her momentum carried 
her through the danger. Then 
she encountered more fog. 

“IT had to keep her going 

her,” explained the captain. 
“Under full sail, and with all hands 
standing by the braces, I could spin her 
around instantly. She did not make an 
inch of leeway or balk for a second. Fi- 
nally, the fog was passed and on January 
15, 1891, Cape Horn came into view.” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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times 
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Material for these Smart Yanks supplied by Sid 
Paine, Woburn, Mass. 





Lynn, Massachusetts 


Walter Brennan, born in Lynn, is a scene-stealer. If you 
saw him in “‘Come and Get It” or ““The Story of Vernon and 
Irene Castle,’ you know what we mean. To be a scene-stealer 
is more fun than being a star, and Mr. Brennan deserves what 
fun he can get, for his life has not always been a success-story. 
He enlisted in World War I in the 26th Division, was gassed, 
demobilized and jobless. He looked for work in 48 states, more 
or less, and ended in the real estate business in California. 
Even that didn’t last and he found himself with a wife, three 
youngsters and no pay-check. Sam Goldwyn liked his face, 
cast him as “Old Atrocity,’ and since then he hasn’t had 
to worry about his pay-checks. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Daughter of a socially prominent Hartford family, “‘Katie”’ 
Hepburn was long known simply through her father, an out- 
Walter Brennan standing surgeon, and her mother, active in the national 
birth control movement. Now both are known as the parents 
of Katharine Hepburn. A few years ago people were saying, 
**I saw somebody new in the movies. Different. I’ve forgotten 
her name.”’ And somebody else said, ‘That girl in ‘Bill of 
Divorcement’? Hepburn. Katharine Hepburn. She’s good.” 
The last three years she has been on the stage with the Guild 
in “Jane Eyre,’’ which didn’t go over, and now in “The 
Philadelphia Story,”’ a smash hit in its second season. 





Lewiston, Maine 


Jeffrey Lynn, ladies and gentlemen, needs no introduction. 
You knew (hat, but what you didn’t know was that he was 
graduated from Bates College, Class of 1930, worked for a tele- 
phone company, taught school in Lisbon (not Portugal), 
clerked at Macy’s, and every minute of his time when he 
wasn’t working he was reading, coaching, writing or study- 
ing plays. At last via amateur theatricals, he understudied 
the juvenile lead in “A Slight Case of Murder.” He played 
lead in the first road company of “Brother Rat” — “‘and 
now,” as his friends say, “‘look at him!” 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Ruth Hussey, born in Providence, is not one who made 
puppet shows in her youth, and acted in sixth-grade plays. 
She never thought of it. At Technical High School she edited 
the school magazine and was interested in archery. At Pem- 
broke College she majored in art and took a degree of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy. Then she went to a secretarial school in 
Boston, and it was not until she was a business woman that 
she suddenly knew she wanted to act. Majoring in dramatics 
at the University of Michigan, she played lead in a college 
comedy, was spotted by a talent scout, given a job in a sum- 
mer stock company, went on the road in “Old Maid,” 7 
Katharine Hepburn played Kay 4 “Dead End” in California, met another Bette Davts 
talent scout, and is under contract with MGM. 








Peterborough, New Hampshire 


Ruth Elizabeth Davis was born April 5, 1908, in Lowell, 
Mass., but says her inspiration to act came when she lived in 
Peterborough in the shadow of Mt. Monadnock and the 
MacDowell Colony. That was the year before she was gradu- 
ated from Cushing Academy in Ashburnham, Mass., and 
after that her trail to stardom — as the movie mags say — 
led through amateur dramatics, dramatic school scholar- 
ships, stock, New York and the lowest rung of the ladder at 
Hollywood. Bette told a friend that the great change in her 
life came after she dyed her hair. Her first long-time contract 
followed — ““The Man Who Played God,” with George 
Arliss. She won golden “Oscars,” the statuettes awarded 
annually by the Motion Picture Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, for “Dangerous” and “Jezebel.” 





Worcester, Massachusetts 


Rita Johnson, born in Worcester, graduate of the Worces- 
ter High School, is one who can tell you that the road to 
Hollywood is paved with bricks and not gold. She wanted a 
role in the senior play, but the director said she couldn’t act. 

. » Louise Galloway gave her a small part; Eva Le Gal- 
lienne engaged her for summer theatre in Brookfield, near 
Worcester; the New York Theatre Guild featured her in “If 
This Be Treason’’; the March of Time gave her a radio con- 
tract; and finally, after a screen test in Hollywood, she 
walked out of a studio with the kind of legal document she 
had been wanting ever since she was turned down for the 
senior play. 


Jeffrey Lynn Rita Johnson 




















A Musical Engagement With Edna May Oliver 


= have been a number 
of stories and incidents centered about 
the life of Edna May Oliver, the well 
known actress of Hollywood. But there 
is ene which I have in mind that, so 
far as I know, has never been men- 
tioned. 

I refer to the winter she spent in 
Meriden, Connecticut, thirty years ago; 
it was some time before the advent of 
the talkies. 

I had just finished a summer’s engage- 
ment at Lexington Park, in Massachu- 
setts, with a ladies’ orchestra and had 
accepted a position in the only moving 
picture theatre at that time in Meriden, 
Connecticut. Arriving there one evening 
in October, I was met at the station by 
the manager of the theatre — a man of 
about forty—— who escorted me to a 
hotel across the street, where he told me 
the other members of the orchestra 
were staying. 

On the way I learned that he was 
proprietor and had made arrangements 
with the leader to have us stay at the 
hotel during the winter. 

I did not see any of the other musi- 
cians until later, when we all met in the 
dining-room. There were five of us; the 
leader, Irma Drowne, who played 
flute, Daisy Percival, the drummer, 
Jeannette Holden, violinist, and Edna 
May Oliver, pianist; I played French 
horn. 

We were all young, hopeful and 
optimistic. I was twenty-two and Miss 
Oliver I believe twenty-five; the other 
girls ranged in between. Two of them 
I recognized, for we had played in the 
same orchestra the year before and the 
others I found very pleasant, likeable 
young women. 

We had not been at the table very 
long before I discovered the pianist 
held the same opinion of the hotel as I. 
We were in the center of the town, just 
across from the railroad station; it was 
noisy, unattractive, and for women 
musicians, playing in a small moving 
picture theatre, expensive. 

As we discussed the advisability of 
staying, I was very much amused at the 
humorous remarks made by Miss 
Oliver regarding the situation. She was 
able to see the funny side of it even 
though she was aware that the manager 
and his wife had shrewdly planned to 
get a good part of our salary each week 
by arranging to have us stay at the hotel. 

As soon as dinner was over, we all 
went to the leader’s room. to discuss 


BY TRULLAH ROGERS 


Interesting what happens to folks 
in this world—Meet Edna May 


many years ago 


what was best to be done without put- 
ting ourselves into a bad position. It was 
a delicate situation and none of us 


wanted to take the chance of losing our 
engagement at the theatre. In the end 





a a ee: 


Edna May Oliver in center — thirty years ago 


we decided it would be wisest to remain 
there a week and then tactfully make 


our excuses and go to some more suitable * 


place. 

During the week we hunted in pairs, 
singly, or in groups of three or four. 
There were places to be had, but either 
the locations were not suitable, or they 
were not within our means. While we 
wanted to be pleasantly situated, we 
had to think of our small salary and in 
my case I was sending home what I 
could to help younger sisters with their 
musical education. 

At last we discovered what we were 
looking for in the guise of a well-con- 
ducted boarding house. It was not far 
from the theatre and owned and man- 
aged by a tired, overworked woman, 
who proved an unusually kind and 
considerate landlady. But there was one 
serious drawback. She had only two 
rooms vacant at the time and was not 
sure when there would be another. 


They were large and had a connecting 
door; then, too, they were just at the 
head of the stairs. These reasons made 
them desirable, for when we returned 
from the theatre late at night, we would 
be less apt to disturb the other roomers. 
However, one member would be left 
homeless, which, of course, would 
never do. As we stood, hesitating, the 
landlady came to the rescue, telling us 
she knew of a woman who had a room 
for rent and if we cared to see it she 
would give us the address. 

Miss Oliver said she had an inquisi- 
tive mind and would like to see what 
the other place was like; so, taking the 
address, departed. It proved satisfac- 
tory and only a short distance from the 
boarding house, where she arranged 
to have her meals. 

Upon her return of inspection she 
wore an air of triumph and remarked in 
a deep voice “I came, I saw, I con- 
quered, or perhaps the landlady did the 
conquering. At any rate I’m possessor 
of the room temporarily.” 

So, comfortably situated at last, we 
settled down for the winter. 

Those who remember the moving 
picture theatres of thirty years ago will 
recall that the majority of them bore 
such impressive names as the “The 
Palace” or “The Star’? and the one in 
which we played was no exception. 
Over the entrance was a star outlined in 
red and yellow lights and the name 
“Star” painted in large letters just 
below. 

A picture never had more than two 
reels and between the two the orchestra 
played a number, or a singer rendered 
one of the popular ballads; for it took a 
little time to change from one reel to 
the other. Many times it would break 
and then there was a delay, which had 
to be filled in and made as entertaining 
as possible by the orchestra. Accidents 
were common in the early days; films 
got burned or the machines became 
overheated, then perhaps the lights 
would go out; a number of very annoy- 
ing, if not serious things occurred when 
motion pictures first made their ap- 
pearance. 

And when lights went out leaving the 
theatre in darkness with no picture on 
the screen, Miss Oliver would have to 
rush to the rescue, playing from memory 
music she thought would quiet the 
restlessness and impatience of the 
adults and still the catcalls and stamping 
of the younger crowd. She was a very 
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good pianist and like myself had been 
unfortunate in getting a more suitable 
position for the season. The winter be- 
fore she had been with a theatrical 
company, but it had closed. It was a 
case of things not breaking right and 
she found herself obliged to accept the 
engagement in the little moving picture 
theatre in Meriden. 

It was not a totally new field for her, 
however, as she had studied piano 
earlier in life with the object of be- 
coming a concert pianist, then aban- 
doning it for a dramatic career. 

But at no time did I see her dis- 
couraged or unpleasant. She had a 
witty, humorous way of turning un- 
pleasant things into something funny or 
unimportant. 1 remember upon one 
cccasion we were walking to the theatre 
for the Monday afternoon show; two 
new pictures were billed. As we came 
within sight of the theatre, Miss Oliver 
took my arm and, pointing toward the 
sign, said in the low, impressive tone of 
voice she always uses when something 
appears funny or ridiculous: 

“Cast your eyes upward my dear. 

Do you see what I see?” 
She was looking at the sign above the 
theatre entrance and her eyes were 
sparkling with amusement. I looked in 
the direction indicated and read: 

“Why Girls Leave Home.” “In 

Two Parts.” 
The first sentence was above and the 
second just beneath. But when read, it 
certainly sounded startling. 





“I'd like to know how it’s done, 
wouldn’t you?”” Miss Oliver continued. 
“This is an age of miracles you 
know.” 

One unusually cold, stormy day in 
January, a little girl stood out in front 
of the theatre. She was pitifully thin 
and her clothes were wholly inadequate 
for that season of the year, especially as 
there was a heavy snowstorm in prog- 
ress. As Miss Oliver and I reached the 
entrance she came slowly toward us. 
Her eyes were unusually large and 
there was a frightened look in them, 
but she managed to say in a low, timid 
voice: 

“Could I have a nickel, please?” 
She wore no gloves or mittens and her 
hands were blue with cold, while her 
thin, badly worn shoes were soggy with 
wet snow and ice. As we looked down 
upon her we were impressed by the sad, 
pitiful little figure which she presented. 
Miss Oliver bent down and put her 
hand gently on one of the small shoul- 
ders, asking, 

**Where’s your rubbers? You shouldn’t 
be out here on a day like today without 
mittens and rubbers.” 

“T haven’t any,” the child said with 
a sudden look of suspicion and began 
backing away from us. But we continued 
to question her and learned that she 
was one of nine children, living in the 
poorest section of the town. It was a 
case of both ignorance and poverty, we 
found out later, when we inquired from 
the landlady at the boarding house. 






As we stood, undecided just what to 
do, Miss Oliver glanced at her watch 
and said, 

“We've got a half hour before the 
show goes on, let’s take a run down to 
the shoe store.” 

I welcomed the suggestion and with 
the bewildered little girl between us, 
we started for the store three doors below 
the theatre. Here she was fitted to a 
heavy pair of rubbers and then, hurry- 
ing across the street, we bought a pair of 
warm, woolen mittens, bright red in 
color. Putting the nickel which she had 
asked for into her hand we advised her 
to go home, telling her it was much too 
cold and stormy for a little girl to be 
out. 

She hastily disappeared down the 
street and Miss Oliver looking after 
her with serious, sympathetic eyes re- 
marked: 

“Poor little tike, people haven’t any 
right to have children when they can’t 
take care of them.”’ And then with an 
afterthought she added, “‘But I suppose 
it isn’t their fault, it’s just a case of hard 
luck, still it’s unfair just the same.” 

Life has many strange twists and 
turns for some of us. How little we 
thought at that time, playing in a small, 
unpretentious moving picture theatre 
in Meriden, Connecticut, that one of 
our number should at some future day 
become one of the best known and most 
popular actresses of Hollywood. 





= is the sub-deb, brown- 
haired, blue-eyed daughter of Mrs. Francis 
P. Sears, Jr., of Mt. Vernon Street in Boston 
and Hamilton, Massachusetts. 

One of the requirements in grooming a 
débutante daughter for the annual glamour 
girl title is being nice to the press. This Sally 
has already accomplished. Her discoverer, 
as a matter of fact, is a newspaperman, also 
songwriter, one George C. MacKinnon, sage 
of ““The Wisdom Box,” Boston Daily Record 
column. With him Sally wrote a tune, 
** Sub-Deb Blues,” which has already enjoyed 
healthy song sheet and record sales on a 
nation-wide basis. In addition she writes 
stories, paints, dances, sings, plays the 
mahogany (piano). A  dyed-in-the-wool 
swing fan, though she hates jitter bugs, she 
has a library of 800 jazz records and a special 
room to hold them. 

Here’s what Sally’s day is like, in the 
summer time at least: Up at seven, a hunt 
around the countryside till 8.30, then a 
Coca-Cola and breakfast. At 9.30 her stable 
of horses, mail, and newspapers get the once- 
over. In Blue Heaven at 10.30, for that is the 
time when Stanley Brown, Boston tap 
dancer, and Preston Sandiford, pianist, 
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SALLY SEARS 
SIXTEEN YEARS 


By Sidney J. Paine 


come up to give her the whys and wherefores 
of tapnology and the chirp box (again 
piano). After lunch, swimming at Knowles 
Pool, Beverly Farms, tennis, riding at the 
Myopia Hunt Club 

with the best of them. 


and Sally can ride 


Another Coca-Cola before dinner (no 


jitter sauce — liquor — for Sally) and then 
off to the Ritz Carlton with her crew to a 
good band like Duke Ellington’s, Count 
Bassie’s, or Woody Herman’s. Back home 
about 1.30 for an hour of canned music and 
another hour of letter writing — and so to 
bed at 3.30. And she’s up at seven! 

Currently she is matriculating as a senior 
at the ultra-swank Foxcroft at Middleburg, 
Virginia, where tuition is $4,000 per annum. 
Yet Sally values self-earned money and 
aspires to be a performer, a tap dancer and 
singer, preferably with an orchestra. After 
that she hopes for a career as a critic, a 
writer. Next year a journalistic curriculum 
at Columbia University. She’s already be- 
gun a novel. With Mr. MacKinnon she has 
collaborated on another tune, “Glamour 
Girl,” and has just completed “Turf Track 
Blues.” 

Sally likes Harvard boys best, but Ro- 
mance does not bother her. She takes the 
lads as they come — as escorts. The Bour- 
geois would call her a “regular feller.””’ 

When 1941 rolls around, look for Sally 
Sears as a potential number one Deb 
Glamour Girl. She’s a Smart Yank. She'll 
be the Clamor Girl. 
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Old John Rodman 


BY MARGARET B. W. 


Cording Wood 


In EAsTERN CONNECTICUT 

Old John Rodman’s 

ust plain sot. 
pee us share By George W. Couch 

One wood lot. 

He’s gettin’ old 

And he don’t fell. Feces November to April is the time to cut 
He don’t even cordwood. A cord, in case you’ve forgotten, is four feet 
wide, four feet high and eight feet long. For two men a 
good day’s work is two or three cords. 

The woodlot shown in the accompanying pictures is 
typical — four to five acres and about a half mile 
from the road. Ten to twenty cords will be cut from it 
each winter. 





Saw so well. 

It’s quite a piece 

To that, there lot 

But old John Rodman’s 
So durned sot, 

i) I can’t even 





Start a tree . . : F 
About eight o’clock in the morning the two men who 


are to cut the cordwood set out, one carrying two axes, 
a wedge and a sledge; the other, two cross-cut saws 


*thout he’s there 
Right back of me. 
He may be pantin’ i i 

; ; well wrapped to protect the teeth. 
And short of breath rapped to pr t teet 
But he gets there 
Sure as nee , First operation is to notch the tree with an axe on the side 
And stands behind me, 
Out o’ the way, 
Tellin’ me just how 
The tree should lay. 

4 / 2. } 7 -— , 7 ? 7 

Mind ya, before for one 24 inches thick. Two or three trees are sawed in a 


toward which it is to fall after being sawed. 
It takes five minutes to saw a tree 16 inches thick ten minutes 


I take 1 stroke bune h 50 as to fall néarTr ¢ac h other 


He’s told me 





“Don’t you take that oak.” The limbs are now chopped off 


\ “Take that birch,”’ 


Ee savs to me. The trunks are marked into four foot lengths and sawing begins 


“Whatever use is a on the four foot marks. 

Black birch tree, 

Excep’ for spittin’ Saws must be sharpened every few hours. 

Back at the stove?” 

There he stands The four-foot cuts are split, the smaller logs left in the round. 


And he don’t move. 





So, I fell it When snow is on the ground is the time to draw the wood out 
Just his way. to the roadside. 

‘ So, all winter, 
Every day, In the spring the wood is piled to dry out tall fall when it is 
I'll be felling transported to the backyard for sawing into one foot lengths. 

) Just his way, 

And so, I'll cut The buzz saw does its stuff. 

| The whole blamed lot. 

4 Old John Rodman’s The last operation — to split the wood to fit the stove and then 
loo durned sot. pile it in the woodshed against winter. 

Boyer © 
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Food Review 


Gorton’s Ready-to-fry Codfish Cakes, by Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 10- 
ounce tins for 14¢ or thereabouts. 

Golden brown fish balls, impaled on 
toothpicks for easy eating, are canapes that 
everyone likes. To make them quickly, open 
a tin of ready-to-fry codfish cakes — cod- 
fish beaten to a creamy consistency with 
mealy Maine potatoes. Form into balls, 
each made with about one teaspoon of the 
mixture, and fry in hot deep fat. A can of 
this fish-cake mixture also provides a Yankee 
breakfast for two, if you prefer your fish 
cakes early in the day. 


B & M Baked Beans, by Burnham & Morrill, 
Portland, Me. 28-ounce tin for about 13¢. 


A large family with a small pocketbook 
and a real cook stove “‘going’”’ most of the 
time will often make its own baked beans. 
But small families who want to save both 
work and gas will find these real New Eng- 
land-style baked beans a godsend. Turn the 
contents of a tin into a skillet, heat and serve 
with brown bread, catsup or chili sauce. Or 
place beans in a casserole, add a dash of 
mustard or catsup, or a few tablespoons of 
Brer Rabbit molasses and top with strips of 
bacon. Heat and brown in a moderately hot 
oven. With a baked bean supper goes cole 
slaw, baked ham, stewed tomatoes, brown 
bread and bread-and-butter pickles. 


Apple Meringue is a tempting, light dessert to 
top off a baked bean supper. Make it with 
native New England apples and its flavor 
will remind you of April orchards in full 
bloom. Place 3 cups sweetened apple sauce 
in a buttered baking dish. Beat 2 egg whites 
until stiff. Add 3 tablespoons powdered 
sugar, continue beating. Add % tablespoon 
lemon juice; fold in 3 more tablespoons 
powdered sugar; continue beating. When 
stiff enough to hold its shape, spread mer- 
ingue on the apple sauce. Sprinkle 8 
almonds, blanched and shelled, over the 
meringue. Bake in a slow oven, 300 degrees 
F., until the meringue is delicately brown. 


Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce, by Cranberry Can- 
ners, Inc., South Hanson, Mass. Sells in the 
neighborhood of 2 tins for 25¢. 

That bright, saucy cranberry has become 
one of our all-winter menu allies. The 
Indians first taught the Pilgrims how to 
preserve this tart fruit to use as an ac- 
companiment with meat. Cranberries were 
rated by Massachusetts Bay Colonists as 
“a fine drink for people in fever.” For an 
excellent variation of pot roast, dredge a 
4-pound chuck or _ bottom-of-the-round 
roast with flour. Sear meat on all sides. 
Place in a Dutch oven or in deep well cooker 
of electric stove. Add 2 cups cranberry sauce, 
&% cup water, 4 whole cloves, 1-inch stick 
cinnamon. Cover and simmer 3% hours, or 
until pot roast is tender. 


“Adventures in Good Cooking and the Art of Carv- 
ing in the Home,” a Duncan Hines Book, 
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“* Bedding” young oysters culled from previous hauls. Young oysters 





Oyster Institute of North America 


~ and old shells 


are thrown in 


during July and August — the former for growth to market size, the latter for development of the spawn 


THAT STRANGE WORK OF 
NATURE... AN OYSTER 


By Imogene Wolcott 


Econ are the busy home- 
makers’ friend. They come from the 
market all ready to pop into the pan or 
stew, or to serve on a bed of crushed ice. 
There are no mean little operations of 
cleaning to be done, and their elusive 
tang of the sea odor is appetizing. 
What’s more the plump coldness of raw 
oysters will startle the family out of the 
menu rut. And they are easily digested 
and exceedingly healthful. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Before the arrival of the Colonists, the 
Indians consumed large quantities of this 
succulent sea food. Huge mounds of 
oyster shells, often called “kitchen 
middens,” may be found on the New 
England seaboard. One such mound 
along the Damariscotta River in Maine 
is said to contain seven million bushels 
of shells. This was a gathering place for 
Indians from great distances who came 
there for enormous feasts. 

OYSTER FARMS 

The largest oyster farms in the world 
are located in New England, yet few 
native sons have any idea of the great 
extent of the New England oyster in- 
dustry or fully appreciate the renown 
of Yankee oysters in other parts of the 
country. Nor is it generally known that 
Chicago consumes more New England 
oysters than Boston. 


Although the hurricane caused in- 
estimable damage to Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and Cape Cod oyster farms, 
the oystermen set to work immediately 
and with high courage to plot new 
sea-bottom farms. 

Oysters which you buy today started 
life from seed planted four or five years 
ago. Towards the end of their first year 
the youngsters were transplanted to 
other beds. At the end of three years the 
oysters are usually shifted again to a 
third home. Some oystermen move the 
oysters six or seven times before they 
are ready for the market. These homes 
are marked only by buoys. It takes nerve 
to invest $50,000 in seed oysters and 
dump it in the sea and wait four or even 
five years before you realize on your 
investment! 

According to a member of the New 
England Oyster Growers Exchange, it 
is estimated that if the eggs of one 
female oyster matured and reproduced, 
in eight generations it would produce 
a shell heap four times the size of the 
earth. But our seagoing farmer is not so 
fortunate in getting oysters to reproduce 
and grow like that. Oysters have many 
enemies — including crowding by other 
oysters. Even after building its armor of 
limestone it is not safe from drilling 
snails and starfish. 




















SANITARY REGULATIONS 


No food product in the country is 
subject to more stringent sanitary regu- 
lations. Health officers examine the 
beds from which oysters are taken for 
market. After the oyster has been re- 
moved from the shell, it is again sub- 
jected to rigid examination. Employees 
engaged in handling fresh oysters must 
pass medical examinations. 


FOOD VALUE 

If you have never found a pear! in an 
oyster, don’t despair. Health is the 
oysters’ pearl. Oysters are packed full 
of iodine and many valuable salts. 
They are a veritable mine of copper, 
and manganese. They are three times 
as potent in iron as spinach. Raw 
oysters contain an abundance of Vita- 
mins A, B, C, and D. Vitamin G is also 
present to a limited extent. 

OYSTER “DON T'S” 

Don’t expect a pint of oysters to 
flavor a quart of milk. In making oyster 
stew, give the oyster a break. To a 
quart of milk add a quart of oysters. 

Don’t overload scalloped oysters with 
cracker crumbs. The proportion of 34 
cup of crumbs to 1 quart oysters will 
save this fine eld-fashioned dish from 
becoming a cracker pudding. 

Don’t spear oysters with a fork. If 
you do, you'll lose valuable juices. 

Don’t accompany oysters on the half- 
shell with just any old sauce. Mix and 
measure your ingredients carefully so 
that your sauce has just the right tang. 

Don’t overcook oysters. It’s a sin 
against this fragile denizen of the sea. 
They should never be cooked except 
just enough to heat them through and 
plump them up. 

Don’t wash oysters. Washing takes 
away their fine flavor. Dry pack oysters 
are best. So-called oyster juice is nothing 
more than city water. There is bound to 
be some moisture about an oyster but it 
should not be swimming in it. 

Don’t believe the old wives’ tale that 
ice cream and oysters are sworn enemies. 
The pair share dinner honors in perfect 
harmony. Don’t perpetuate the myth 
that oysters are unfit to eat in the R- 
less months. Enjoy them in the spRing 
and summeR. They are not so fat in 
summer as at other seasons, but 
perfectly safe to eat according to Uncle 
Sam’s own technologists. 

This winter when you eat your share 
of the oyster crop, try some of these 
recipes: 


Pics IN BLANKETS 
Select large, fine oysters. Wrap cach in a 
strip of bacon and fasten with a toothpick. 
Place in oven until the bacon is crisp and 
brown. 


Friep Oysters 
7 pint large oysters 
cracker crumbs 
salt and pepper 
cornmeal 
Roll oysters in fine seasoned cracker crumbs. 
Let stand half an hour. Roll in cornmeal. Fry 
in deep hot fat (370 degrees F.) for 2 minutes 
or until a golden brown. Drain and serve with 
tartar sauce and cole slaw. 


Bakep Corn AND OysTERS 

Alternate layers of seasoned cream style 
canned corn and oysters (not over two layers of 
oysters). Top with cracker crumbs and dot 
with butter. Bake in a moderate oven until 
heated through and brown on top. Serve with 
ketchup or green tomato pickles. Frosted 
oysters may be used in this recipe. 


LirrLe Compton Oysters 

2 cups medium white Sauce 

2 cups cooked chicken or turkey, cubed 

1 pint oysters 

44 cup minced parsley 

Prepare white sauce in double boiler. Add 

chicken or turkey meat and oysters and cook 
just until oysters are plump. Serve on toast 
points or in patty shells. Sprinkle with parsley. 


COckKTAIL SAUCE 
3 tablespoons ketchup 
7 tablespoon horseradish 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
4 drops tabasco sauce 
4 teaspoon onion juice or finely minced onion 
4 teaspoon salt 
dash Worcestershire sauce 
Mix well and chill before serving. Makes 
enough sauce for 6 individual cocktails. 


Friep Oyster Pies 
Roll pastry as for pie. Cut in 2-inch rounds 
Place one large plump oyster on each round 
Top with a round of pastry and press edges 
together with a fork. Fry in deep hot fat (360 
degrees F.) 3 or 4 minutes or until little pies 
are brown. 


Oyster Cius SANDWICH 
7 pint oysters 
flour 
pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 
12 lettuce leaves 
6 slices bacon, cooked 
6 slices tomatoes 
’a cup mayonnaise 
7 tablespoon horseradish 
12 slices toast 
Drain oysters and dry between towcls. Roll 
in flour, seasoned with pepper. Cook quickly 
in melted butter about one half minute, until 
golden brown. Arrange lettuce, oysters, bacon, 
tomatoes and mayonnaise mixed with horse- 
radish between slices of toast. Garnish with 
sliced lemon dipped in chopped parsley 


CoLontaL Oyster STEW 

4 cup butter 

7 quart oysters 

7 quart milk (or half milk and cream) 

1% teaspoons salt 

pepper 

7 teaspoon paprika 

Melt butter, add drained oysters and cook 

one minute, or until edges curl. Add milk, 
salt, pepper and paprika, bring almost to the 
boiling point and serve at once with oyster 
crackers. Serves 4. 





published by Adventures in Good Eating, Inc., 

Bowling Green, Kentucky. $1.50. 

Men have always needed advice on the 
business of carving and, even when they 
don’t, women like to boss the job. “In carv- 
ing,” records an almanac dated 1843, “show 
no partiality in serving, but let each person 
have a share of such articles as are considered 
best; for however you conciliate the one you 
favor, you must bear in mind you make 
enemies of the other guests.”” In Duncan 
Hines’ new book, directions for the impres- 
sive ceremony of carving are detailed. The 
carving charts are an invaluable “plus” in 
a book essentially devoted to recipes from 
famous eating places throughout the country. 
Among our favorite recipes from New 
England eating places are: Onion Soup 
(The Toll House, Whitman, Mass.); Raisin 
Puffs (Sawyer Tavern, Keene, N. H.); 
Sour Cream Maple Gingerbread (Maple 
Cabin, St. Johnsbury, Vt.); Spiced Pecan 
Muffins (The Carr House, Wolfeboro, 
N. H.); Lobster 4 la Newburg (Jordan Pond 
House, Seal Harbor, Maine). 


Foop Quiz 

Q. What eating place in Boston, that 
caters to newspaper people and their ilk, 
is famous for its thick tender steak, superbly 
broiled over hickory logs? 

A. Dinty Moore’s, near the Boston Her- 
ald. Some folks like Dinty Moore’s famous 
Roquefort dressing on their steak. (We prefer 
to save ours for the salad.) 

Q. What new cook book, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, gives menus 
with recipes? 

A. “Delectable Dinners,’ by Anna J. 
Peterson and Nena Wilson Badenock. Well 
worth looking into if you find menu-making 
a chore. 


Q. What prepared mustard is neither too 
sharp nor too mild — a happy medium that 
accents the natural flavors of other foods? 

A. Beardsley’s Prepared Mustard. Try 
it in dressing for Yankee cole slaw. 

Q. What is the best way to keep bananas 
from turning dark? 

A. Just dip the slices into grapefruit juice, 
pineapple juice, orange or lemon juice. 

Q. What New England company is re- 
sponsible for the first canned foods in the 
United States? 

A. The William Underwood Company. 
Mr. William Underwood learned the 
process early in the 19th century in a pre- 
serving plant in England. 


Habitant Pea Soup, by Habitant Pea Soup Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H. 29-ounce tin retails 
for about 13¢. 

From up New Hampshire way comes a 
new pea soup in tins to satisfy that yen of 
Yankees who are enamoured of this satis- 
fying dish. This old-fashioned country-style 
soup, made of dried yellow peas, has been 
popular for years with natives of the Province 
of Quebec. It is now made in a New England 
factory-kitchen, but its name and seasonings 
are definitely French. A lot of soup for the 
money. 
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FROM CLOUDLANDS TO SUNNY MEADOWS 


A Coast-to-Coast Hookup with Rusty Nails 


**CLOUDLANDS,” 
Marlborough, New Hampshire, 
October 31, 1938. 

Dear Aunt Esther: 

May I thank you for your extremely 
kind telegram of October 28th. Never 
before did I realize that a common 
building nail could possibly earn so 
much interest. Nevertheless, when Guy 
de Maupassant’s friends joshed him 
about the lack of romance in a piece of 
string, he was then stimulated to write 
his ingenious essay by that name — one 
of the greatesi masterpieces of all litera- 
ture. 

While I never expect secondhand 
nails to be greatly romanticized, | am 
awfully excited that you caught the full 
enthusiasm of my father when he chose 
the nail to carry the magnificent spirit 
of Colonial fortitude to the finest people 
of the West. 

When the September hurricane proved 
too much for some of ‘‘Cloudlands’”’ 
ancient boards, the damaged planking 
was soon removed for renovation. The 
faithful nails had never ceased their 
duty, and only with great cries of pro- 
test (which some people might have 
thought were merely shrill squeaks when 
the pinch-bar pulled) did they give up 
their posts. Thus were they carefully 
saved and now, proudly clothed in their 
honorable uniform of rust, they speed 
Westward to the thrill of new duty. 

* * * : 

A benign sun dispatched shafts of 
cheering warmth through the gripping 
chill of an October morning in 1771, 
and the New Hampshire countryside 
tumbled about in uncontrolled beauty. 
Great hills of brilliant autumnal foliage 
swept together in spectropic turmoil and 
beat a heavy surf against the shores of 
the far horizon. The intense blue of the 
sky hung from the mountain peaks 
above and the fleecy clouds spun their 
bobbins full with the filmy yarns of 
unravelling vapor from the spools of 
smoking ponds set in sylvan hollows. The 
silence gave way to the sounds of the 
morning and the staccato ping of Eben- 
ezer Rhodes’ * hammer. 

The handsome youth struck in his 
nails straight and true. His mighty 
shoulders explained the heavy timbers 
about him and his rapid strokes warned 
of his desperate race with the first snow. 
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Eprrors’ Nore: During September 1938, 
in Saranap, California, the famous ship- 
owner, Mr. R. Stanley Dollar, started the 
construction of a beautiful ranch house 
designed by Mrs. Dollar. The estate is 
appropriately named “Sunny Meadows,” 
for its many hundreds of sun-drenched acres 
nestle between the lovely San Francisco Bay 
foothills of Mount Diablo, the West Coast 
twin of Mount Monadnock, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Sayward H. Farnum of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, is an intimate friend of the 
Dollars and wished, consequently, that 
from venerable ‘‘Cloudlands,” his father’s 
summer residence in Marlborough, New 
Hampshire, he might select some proper 
article for the building of the new home in 
the West. The disastrous hurricane of 
September 21, 1938, obligingly solved the 
problem, and the following letter was writ- 
ten to explain why rusty nails were being 
sent to Mrs. Dollar (Aunt Esther). 

The beautiful topographies surrounding 
“Cloudlands” and far-distant “Sunny 
Meadows” are amazingly similar, which 
makes this unique token a most suitable 
gesture from old New England. The bonds 
of friendship between New Hampshire and 
California are many, but this is probably the 
only time that the two beautiful states have 
ever been clinched together with 167-year- 
old, secondhand nails! 



































Herbert Paus 


**Rhodes struck in his nails straight and true’ 


“Eben,” a sharp voice called and the 
carpentry stopped. As he turned towards 
the speaker one could see that the front 
of his cowhide blouse, tinged black with 
labor’s sweat, and its rawhide laces 
stretched by the heaving of his broad 
chest, was strained wide open, exposing 
in bold relief the naked projection of the 
massive muscles that entwined his thick 
torso. With an impatient dart of a 
calloused hand he swept back from his 
brow the wiry red hair that had burst in 
rusty springs from beneath the confine- 
ment of his beaver cap and lay stuck to 
the dampness of a deeply tanned fore- 
head. From his widely set eyes he shot a 
stormy glance at the unwelcome British 
road surveyor standing on the wall 
below. ‘‘What do you want?” he bel- 
lowed. “‘You’re always snooping around 
doing nothin’,” the young man irritably 
continued as a dark frown of hate added 
savage beauty to his splendid features. 

No man of fashion was this man 
Batchelder,? missionary of the Crown, 
rather he looked as though he might 
have been born of his narrow roads 
themselves. Leather breeches, well dyed 
with soil, were the bark on his twiglike 
legs, and his loose jerkin was the sagging 
phloem of an ancient elm. A green 
cloth hat tipped forward as a large leaf 
might protect the vascular bundle that 
was his face. His ropy arms twined down 
into his pockets much the same as vines 
might encompass a_ stunted trunk. 
“Eben,” the peculiar voice repeated, 
“you better stop hammering in those 
expensive nails.” 

“Why?” echoed the booming voice 
of the young pioneer from above. His 
vigorous activity had given way to re- 
bellious words, “‘No one knows better 
than I that they cost threepence apiece 

* Ebenezer Rhodes was actually only nine- 
teen years old when he built “Cloudlands” 
in the wilderness practically unassisted. Town 
records describe him as an extremely hand- 
some boy weighing 14% stone (203 pounds. 
He had sixteen children, one of whom became 
a well-known senator, and another, the mother 
of one of America’s famous historians. Before 
Rhodes died he accumulated relatively great 
wealth, and the tales concerning him are in- 
teresting traditions. Three of the later owners 
figure prominently in old New Hampshire 
folklore and legislative history. 

+ The road surveyor was named Batchelder, 
who later became an infamous Tory spy during 
the Revolution. His escapades in the vicinity 
of Marlborough are truly thrilling. 











and the King’s agents have warned me 
that the iron of my nails should be 
going into the Royal cannon instead. 
But I cannot build a good house without 
nails, for they mean to my house what 
state rights will be to the new nation for 
which we shall soon be fighting!”’ 

“Treason!” shrieked the agent’s voice. 
**Hold your tongue, you young fool, I 
merely wanted to tell you that this turn- 
pike has been given up and your new 
tavern will not be of service to His 
Majesty’s travellers.” 

*““You’re wrong,” vibrated the chal- 
lenge of the young pioneer. ‘‘Today I 
build on the frontier’s very wilderness 
but this road shall carry the boundaries 
far to the West.” 

and so the brave young patriot 
was right. The winding country road 
soon bore the great powder trains to the 
Green Mountains and the consequent 
expansion beyond. 
* * * 

A great silver moon peered down in 
wonderment upon the beauty of the 
winter night. A frigid wind skidded down 
the icy road and careened through the 
snow-lacquered orchards. Great blue- 
white ghosts of hills marched in trium- 
phant procession and the mountain 
peaks were floating icebergs in the star- 
studded sky. Far below the sharp bark- 
ing of a dog reverberated along the 
valley floor and the wind-blown limbs 
tinkled their frosty fingers together. 
The kindly lights of ‘‘Cloudlands” 
winked a welcome from above and 
another 1938 evening had settled peace- 
fully upon the Colonial home. 


: ss @ 


And so through the seasons of the 
year, through the seasons of strife, hate, 


and happiness, through the seasons of 


suspicion and faith, ‘“‘Cloudlands”’ has 
watched the New England scene come 
to its full development through one 
hundred and sixty-seven memorable 
years. Now, may these homely nails 
scions from an ancient host — bud with 
the happinesses of your new home 
“Sunny Meadows” in the plains of the 
West throughout the pageant of the 
new America! 


“In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere. 
Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen: 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 


Beautiful, entire, and clean.” f{ 


Love to all, 
SAYWARD 


t From Longfellow’s “The Builders.” 





Christian Science Monitor 


Cloudlands, built 1771 in Marlborough, N. H., present summer home of Sayward H. Farnum 








Tacks and Nails 


Making tacks and nails was the Icisure 
time job for many men in the Yankee farm- 
house one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. Evenings and stormy days the farmer 
sat by the fireside, or retired to a corner of 
the big kitchen, and hammered away at 
bits of iron until he had fashioned nails to be 
bartered at the nearest “‘West Indie’”’ store 
for rum, molasses and spices, or whatever 
was on sale. 

In most towns there was a cutting and 
slitting mill where nail rods could be pur- 
chased and the farmer had only to point the 
nail and make the head. Nail rods com- 
prised 25°% of the output of iron of this 
country in 1810. By working hard a man 


could produce 2000 nails a day from nail 
rods. Before the opening of the nineteenth 
century the farmer had to work up the 
entire nail, shank and all, by hand. 

The storekeeper sold or bartered some of 
the nails over the counter, the rest he 
bartered at larger places of business. For 
example, Solomon Pratt, storekeeper and 
mill operator, in our town, took his nails 
twenty-five miles over the road to Provi- 
dence to barter them for raw cotton. 

My ereat grandfather took his thirty 
miles to Newton, Mass. to the Newton 
Iron Works where on one occasion he ex- 
changed one cask of number 10 nails and a 
cask of number 8’s for nine bundles of nail 
rods, “‘Reffuse Rods,” nail bands, and “I 
pattent Silk Hat.” Jennie F. Copeland 











Calvin Slagle 


Sunny Meadows, built 1939 in Saranap, Califorma, for R. Stanley Dollar. Some 
of the original nails used to build Cloudlands were shipped West last year to help 
in the building of Sunny Meadows 
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So you want to know how 
skis are made! Well, it’s a long story. 
First of all we have to cure and temper 
the wood for at least two years. Then 
we cut it up and put it through a ma- 


chine that . . . but why don’t you go 
through the factory and see the whole 
thing for yourself?” 

Clarence Morton was speaking. He 
and his brother, George, own and oper- 
ate the Paris Manufacturing Company 
at South Paris, Maine. 

Put down my interest in ski-making 
to a gnawing curiosity. For the last 
several years, while covering winter 
sports events in New England, I have 
seen more skis than you could shake a 
stick at. It seems, to paraphrase the old 
Negro spiritual, that All God’s Chilluns 
Got Skis nowadays. I wonder where in 
tarnation they all came from. 

Ask the next skier you meet how his 
skis are made; what kind of wood con- 
tributed to their construction; what 
makes them good skis or just ordinary 
ones. ‘Ten to one he won’t be able to 
answer unless he is a real student of 
skiing. 

Too, I thought, this ski making must 
be quite an industry. I doubt if anyone 
knows how many millions of pairs of 
skis there are in the country. I won- 
dered if New England, with its vast 
natural resources and its fine workmen, 
was in the ski business to any apprecia- 
ble extent. 

That’s how I happened to be in South 
Paris. Someone told me that they 
turned out quite a few skis up that 
way. 

Frankly, I expected to see a little one- 
horse shop making a few dozen pairs of 
skiis a week. What I found was a factory 
that covers two city blocks and that is as 
modern as the day after tomorrow. 

As a matter of cold fact, this Maine 


Yankee workmen (note the coffee pot oil can) are common in this factory 
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factory is the second largest ski manu- 
facturing plant in the country. In a 
fairly good year it will turn out the 
staggering total of 150,000 pairs of 
skis. During the busy season, about 
10,000 pairs will be going through the 
plant at the same time. 

Skis made in this Maine plant go to 
every corner of the country that is in the 
snow belt. Just last week a carload of 
expensive professional models were sent 
to the Pacific coast. An order for 25,000 


MAKING 
GOOD SKIS 


By EARLE DOUCETTE 


Photographs by the Author 


pairs from one concern is not unheard 
of. 


If you were to go through the plant of 


the Paris Manufacturing Company, you 
would be impressed with two things: 
first, that the manufacture of high 
quality skis depends on superb work- 
manship and, second, that some of the 
most uncanny machines you ever saw 
are used in ski making. 

Unlike the crude skis of just a few 
years ago, your modern skis must be as 
trim as a gull’s wing. Present-day skiers 
are cranks as far as their equipment 
goes; you have to give them the best 
article it is possible to make if you want 
to stay in business. 

Hickory from the lower Mississippi 
Valley is conceded by most skiers to be 
the best ski material. Our own northern 
white ash also rates very high. 





The selecting, curing and tempering 
of the wood is of supreme importance. 
At least two years is the period allotted 
to this phase of ski making at the Paris 
concern. 

The first operation, after curing and 
tempering, is that of cutting the billets 
into what looks something like elongated 
fence pickets. 

These pickets — if I may call them 
that — are fed into a machine that, to 
all appearances, does everything but 
think. 

This robot swallows its victim some- 
thing like a trout gulping a minnow. 
It mutters and complains to itself, un- 
dulates here and there — and disgorges 
a ridge-topped ski. This ski is. still 
rough and unfinished, of course, but it 
is evident that we are getting somewhere 
fast. 

Up until this time the skis are as 
straight as a debutante’s hair in a rain- 
storm. The next operation, then, is to 
bend them to the desired shape. 

To accomplish this all-important 
step, they are placed in a steam vat 
until they are pliable enough to bend. 
They are then removed and put into 
bending forms that force the skis into 
shape. They are kept in these forms un- 
til they “‘set,” a matter of two or three 
days. 

You might think that, by this time, 
we had reached the end of the line; 
that operations were completed. But we 
have barely begun. 

From the bending forms the skis are 
passed along from one specialist to 
another something after the manner of 
a patient going through the Mayo 
Clinic. They are sanded, polished and 
squinted at by as fussy a crew of work- 
men as you ever saw in your life. Some 
of the skis are equipped with steel edges; 
others are not. All of them are finished, 


Skis coming out of the steam vat are clamped with tip up until fully set 








matched, weighed and packed in car- 
tons as carefully as though they were 
made of glass. 

One gets the impression in going 
through this plant that it is staffed by 
master craftsmen; men who are proud 
of their work; men who would consider 
the turning out of a poor ski a major 
disgrace. In other words, that they are 
honest-to-goodness Yankee workmen. 
They are. 

In this day and age many a New 
Englander thinks that the future pros- 
perity of this region will be dependent 
on industries such as the Paris Manu- 
facturing Company operating in our 
towns and villages. 

They point out that an industry 
little a small com- 
munity means all the difference between 
prosperity and want. Too, little in- 
dustries are, as a rule, not so susceptible 
to the sharp changes in fortune that 
often attack the large concerns in times 


even a one in 


of stress. 

Nor is the thing all one-sided. Every 
day industrialists are turning to little 
New England towns for the innumerable 
advantages to be found in these places. 

In Maine they can give you an im- 
pressive list of manufacturers who have 
moved to that state where they find 
ample, economical power, excellent 
raw materials and, best of all perhaps, 
workmen who are unsurpassed in the 
entire country. 

Not that all this hasn’t been known 
by many for years. Take the Morton 
brothers, for example, and their father 
before them. Theirs is a story that will 
warm the cockles of any New England- 
er’s heart; a story of Yankee ingenuity, 
perseverance and faith that will throw 
the lie in the teeth of the few pessimists 
who have said that New England is 
through as a great industrial center. 


Every manufacturing step is checked by experts 


The Paris Manufacturing Company 
was started by a man who met with a 
terrific handicap early in life but, 
fortunately, didn’t know when he was 
licked. It is being carried on by two 
sons who have inherited his fine qualities 
and have kept the wheels turning for 
fifty through prosperity and 
depression, fair wind and foul; Hades 
and high water. 


years 





Henry F. Morton, a direct descendant 
of Myles Standish, had his heart set on 
being a college professor. Unremitting 
study, however, all but ruined his eyes 
and he was forced to forego the career 
that was nearest his heart. 

Casting around for something he 
could turn his hand to, he started mak- 
ing sleds in his kitchen. His wife did the 
painting and decorating. They were 
clipper models, well known to boys of a 
couple of generations ago; long, low, 
sleek-looking sleds that soon were recog- 
nized as being the best in the entire 
countryside. 

Somehow the country’s leading toy 
jobber heard about these super sleds 


that were being turned out in a Paris 


kitchen. He came, saw — and ordered 
200. The next year he was back with an 
order for 1,000 dozen. No one had ever 
seen such sleds and, said he, they were 
selling like hot cakes. 

Making 12,000 sleds was too big an 
operation by far to carry on in a kitchen, 
so Henry Morton had to build himself 
a factory. In it 
1863 he 


steam 


all this happened 
incorporated the 
ever that 


around 


first plant seen in 
locality. 


In addition to sleds, toy 


rakes 


wagons, 


wheelbarrows, wooden and 


nu- 
began to take 
shape in the factory. Henry Morton was 
never at a loss to find something that he 


could make out of wood 


merous other articles 


or to design 
machines that would do the required 
trick. 
Along this time Clarence, 
George and another brother, Harry 


who has since passed on 


about 


old 
enough to think about careers. Sons of 
their father, they were soon all working 
in the plant. 
In 1897 a 
settled 


were 


Finnish emi- 


on farms around 


group of 
grants Paris 
That same winter these Finns were the 
sensation of the countryside. To a man 
they were skiers. And what skiers! Up 
until that time no one in Maine had 
ever seen anything like the didoes they 
cut up as they swooped down the snowy 
hillsides. 

Right Morton 


emerged as one of the country’s first 


there Clarence 
winter sports prophets. As soon as people 
saw what could be accomplished on skis 
the whole country would take up the 
Skiers would 
Skis were made of 


sport, he said to himself 
have to have skis 
wood. Therefore, the Paris Manufactur- 
ing Company make skis. The 


Paris Manufacturing Company began to 


would 


(Continued on page 33) 


Applying steel edges to skis requires care and skill 








Between Horta and Lisbon 


Most miserable time in a sailor’s life 
is the minute between 1:40 and 1:41 
A.M. No matter how hot the day is, it’s 
always cold at 1:40, no matter how 
much sleep you’ve had, you’re always 





sleepy, no matter how many stars were 
out when you went below, it always 
seems to rain. When I wake up Al and 
John they look at me with mugs full of 
good sweet hatred that mean a pine 
berth may not be a feather bed but it’s 
heaven when the dog watch rolls around. 


Every port has a new sub story. At 
Horta they were saying the clipper 
which disappeared at 5 p.m. had been 
shot down by a sub which rose, took a 
pot at it and disappeared. What had 
really happened was that the clipper’s 
batteries had gone low and for two 
hours they were without radio commu- 
nication. J. Truslow Adams —I think 
it was — said the most beautiful thing 
America had produced was a clipper 
ship. He had perhaps never seen a clip- 
per plane winging out of a harbor. 


The most thankless job on this boat 
is the cook’s job. We eat well, but it’s 
a tradition to razz the cook every time 
he sticks his nose out of the galley. 

“What you got to insult us with 
today, chef?” 

“Steak. How’ll you have it?” 

“We all know how we'll have it. 
Rare. What you do is drive the horse 
past the stove at a gallop and serve it.” 

Frank never minds. He just rolls 
along and says, “‘Look forward to some 
apple pie for supper — the kind your 
mother used to fry to make.” 


Lisbon 


Nearly got blown to bits. The captain 
and I were working on the for’ard deck 
and suddenly a nice solid explosion came 
hell-bent from nowhere. A Norwegian 
tanker was lying about 200 yards off 
shore from us and we could see a column 
of smoke coming from what was ap- 
parently her engine room. Her whistle 
began to blow furiously, repeated 
blasts, signals of distress. You could see 
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the fellows running around her decks, 
smoke poured out of her, a couple of 
life rafts went overboard and so did 
most of her crew. The tanker was a 
beautiful boat, but she was low, 10,000 
gallons of gasoline low and she was 
burning. One of two things was going 
to happen: The fire would go out or the 
city of Lisbon would go out. Boy, how 








ONE HAND 
for the SHIP 


BY MALCOLM ARMSTRONG 
PART II 


YANKEE this month continues excerpts from the 
log of the youngest seaman on the “‘Capitana,” 
the barkentine retracing the third voyage of Colum- 
bus under the direction of Prof. Samuel E. Mori- 
son of Harvard University. The ‘‘Capitana” 
expects to make Trinidad, via the Canary Islands, 
December 17 and spend January in the West 
Indies. — Ep. 





fast our anchor came up, how fast we 
shot past her. Not that it would have 
done any good if she had exploded. 
She didn’t — what the hell! The Portu- 
guese were neat — fire boats and ap- 
paratus surrounded her while her 
whistles were still blowing. All Lisbon 
lined the waterfront. By noon every- 
thing was under control and we went 
back to our anchorage. Only one life 
was lost. The tanker lowered her flags 
to half-mast and we back to 
chipping paint. 


went 





John, the Finnish sailor, left us today. 
He was a sailor. Knew square rigs, fore 
and aft rigs and steam. He was a Finn 
by birth, a naturalized American, 
rugged, quiet, patient and good looking 





in a weatherbeaten sort of way. He had 
sailed under ten flags, been to a hun- 
dred countries and every pore in the 
guy was saturated with salt. I helped 
him lug his stuff to the customs and 
when I said good-bye I felt I'd never 
know a person who knew his trade 
and John’s is sailing — better than he 
did. He taught me plenty. 

Left Lisbon today, dipped flags and 
saluted all the way down the harbor. 
Headed into a hard wind toward Spain. 


At Sea 


“Armstrong you farmer!’ yells the 
captain, “why don’t you report that 
light?” 

“*T see nothing, sir.” 

He points into black sea and air. 
“Small boat going same direction we 
are.” 

Boats run lights-out and it’s a trick 
to place them. The captain rides me 
hard, but I like him plenty. He’s a 
sailing master of the old school, the 
tough school, the only school. 


Huelva, Spain 


**All hands hit the deck!” 

That’s fo’c’stle Symphony No. 1 and 
you don’t wait to savor it. You jump. 
Huelva, our first Spanish port, was well 
up a river and we had anchored astern 
a German boat. Now on the dog watch 
she was right alongside. She hadn't 
moved, we had. A flood upriver had 
moved downward and swung us around. 
We worked and the heinies worked and 
in the morning I took a picture of the 
swastika and the stars and stripes lying 
down together. 


Went ashore in the afternoon and 
visited the monastery where Columbus 
spent the night in prayer, maybe, be- 
fore his effort in 1492. They had a 
wonderful replica, as correct as science 
and research could make it, of the 
Santa Maria. With the hatches battened 
down it would have looked exactly like 
a beer barrel. 


Today we moved ship and came along- 
side the main quai. A British freighter, 
The Cortes, tied up almost opposite 
us on a jetty. After supper three of us 
visited them. She was dull gray. The 
crew seemed optimistic about the war. 
“Blimey, we sink their bloody U-boats 
fast as we find ’em.”’ They had been 
chased once, 100 miles off Land’s End, 
but planes had set out from England 
and scared the sub away. They said 
they only drew 24 feet, so a sub couldn’t 
torpedo them, but would have to shell 
them. At that moment I looked toward 
a peculiar canvas structure on the aft 





deck, but asked no questions. “‘Sparks,” 
the radio engineer, invited us to listen 
in on a news broadcast. “‘Only our side 
of it,” he said, “itll consist of a lot of 
bull.” It did and the boys weren’t 
fooled by the propaganda either. They 
took their chances of being blown to bits 
very calmly, said Hitler must go and 
all they could do was “keep on running 
same as usual.” They spoke with con- 
siderable admiration of Joe Kennedy 
and surprised us by saying they hoped 
the U.S. could and would stay out of 
the war. 


Anchored alongside the quai means 
that we face a constant stream of kids 
clustered around the galley porthole 
like flies. They’re ragged and starved. 
It wrings your heart. They eat bread 
crusts, anything. Give them a jam sand- 
wich and they think you’re a god. I’ve 
never seen hunger on a wholesale scale 
before and it’s miserable. The longer 
you stay here the more you want to 
leave. What’s worse than starved eyes 
if you can’t take the starvation out of 
"em? 


Cadiz 


Hit Cadiz at 5 p.m. and sailed prac- 
tically into the middle of the town, 
with music, lights, cafés and fountains 
all around us. Then the pilot came 
alongside and escorted us a_ mile 
offshore. Spent the day painting. 

“Who spilled this paint?” 

“T did, sir.” 

*‘Armstrong, you farmer, get the mate 
to teach you you’re on a boat.” 

I painted the main boom and one of 
the Moroccan soldiers thought I was 
good if the captain didn’t. He watched 
me practically all day, swinging around 
about four “storeys” above him. He 
was black as good anthracite, but I shook 
the brush a little and he left with a swell 
case of white measles. 











Sitting in a waterfront café, with 
sailors babbling in five tongues around 
us, we heard the radio swing to short 


and a voice say, ““This is the news broad- 
cast from the Christian Science Monitor in 
Boston.” The guy giving the broadcast 
would have been amazed if he could 
have seen that happy bunch of Ameri- 
cans surrounded by sailors from the 
Lord knows where. We turned our ears 
out and hung a grin around them. 


Night in Cadiz 

A shipload of France’s Morocco 
troops debarking for Africa. Most im- 
portant part of their equipment was 


their goats and donkeys. The goats were 
loaded three in a cargo net, the donkeys 








in a sling which went under their 
bellies and made them look absolutely 
dumbfounded at being jerked off the 
ground, kicking like hell and having 
nothing to kick. After dark the troops 
built little fires on the quai, in the 
freight cars, on the loading platform, 
everywhere, and cooked their suppers, 
squatting around the blankets 
over their shoulders, white turbans out- 
lined against the dark. They were a 
fierce looking crew, bearded, leathery, 


fires, 


ebony-black, some small and wiry, some 
tremendous giants. They gazed into the 
flames or lay down among their rifles, 
saddles and rucksacks and slept. 


Day in Cadiz 


Not the gay Cadiz you like to im- 
agine. Ev and I took a long walk, 
roamed around the building the “red” 
garrison hid in, riddled with machine 
gun bullets. Ev summed up the town: 
“Cadiz is hungry, but it’s happy and the 
reason it’s happy is because the war is over. 
They'll think of food later on.” Some 
are thinking of it now. You can’t buy 
meat, eggs, butter or lard. Milk is only 
for babies, rice is $8 a pound, lemons 
are 25 cents apiece. Cadiz lives on fish 
and bread, bread and fish and wine, 
wine, wine. The guy who changed my 
money into pesados said he had been 
in the drug business in the U.S. I said, 
“Work for Liggett’s? Or Rexall’s?’’ 
““No,”’ he said, “‘Morphia and cocaine.” 


At Sea 


Moved the ship out of harbor, left 
Cadiz under a metal sky and steely 
driving rain. Headed into a squall. 
Good to be at sea gain. 


Saw the coast of Africa today. Was 
seasick for the first time in my life. 
Somebody spilled onion soup on the 
stove and a cloud of onion soup smoke 
came rolling the fo’c’stle. Well, 
well. 


into 


Madeira 


Made port. When you look at this 
postmark think I’ve quit. A 
friend who's flying home on the Clipper 
is going to mail it for me in New York. 
As for the longer I sail with 
Columbus the better I like the guy. 


don’t 


me, 








THE JOURNEY 


(Continued from page 11) 





‘The hills and the snow the hills 
and this house are all that matter, boy.” 

The Old Man sank back against the 
pillow and closed his eyes. He just 
seemed to go off to sleep, and that is 
how they would remember him. An old 
man lying in his bed, with the hills 
mountains of tiny diamonds slowly 
twinkling into oblivion. An old man 
riding in a golden chariot; an old man 
dying. 


Dusk crawled over the acres, and the 
new snow was a thin white line against 
a darkening horizon. | 

**He heard the birds sing in winter,” 


Jim said. 


He said it quietly, and he felt strong 
saying it. That was, he 
thought, when you rode in a golden 
chariot to the restless 
laughter 


was how it 


echoes of 


ho 
i 
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I HE BUILDING 


of homes has changed less, 
so far as exterior appear- 
ance is concerned, during 


the last three hundred 
years of New England 


history, than any other 
phase of our architecture. 
The first real dwellings of 
the colonists — apart from 
the temporary sod huts 
and lean-tos — were the 
typical houses of seven- 
teenth-century England. 
Because of the severe win- 
ters, however, half-tim- 
bering quickly developed 
into the clapboard con- 
struction employed to- 
day. Thus, early in our 
history we had a provin- 
cial adaptation of a typi- 
cal English dwelling. 

Imitations of such houses 
are occasionally found in 
the New England of to- 
day: the Emery House at 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
is an excellent example of 
this sort of home. With 
all their exactness of re- 
production, the architects, 
H. A. Frost and C. W. 
Killam, have built at 
Jaffrey a house of a pe- 
riod a full century earlier 
than the settlement of 
that portion of New Hampshire. But 
this is the quibble of an archaeologist! 
The house is beautifully adapted to its 
setting, and displays a true feeling for 
the American medieval period — not the 
silly romanticism of the Victorians. 

As with most of the very early Ameri- 
can houses, the second story overhangs. 
Legend says the overhang was utilitarian 
— that the early settlers took advantage 
of it to pour boiling water on the heads 
of marauding Indians; but no matter 
how picturesque the story, fact intrudes 
with the simple explanation that the 
overhang was derived, along with many 
other characteristics, from the English 
prototype for American housing. 

The lines of the house are squat and 
heavy, since these early dwellings were 
built for use rather than for beauty. 
The building is rather larger than its 
colonial ancestors, since it is some two 
and one-half stories in height. The 
massive central chimney which heats 
the whole surrounding house is a tribute 
to the severity of the New England 
winters. 

The Emery House is probably a suf- 
ficiently accurate reproduction of colo- 
nial dwellings to give us of the twentieth 
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NEW ENGLAND HOMES 


The first of a series of articles on 
New England Architecture 


BY D. P. EDGELL 





With the growing tendency on the part of 
home builders the country over to emphasize 
such local masterpieces as a Charming Cape 
Cod home on the Prairie, and a Bit of Old 
New England in Pasadena, it may be of more 
than passing interest if we pause to reflect on 


just what New England really has to offer in 


the shape of architectural efforts which can 
be truly called a part of New England. 
“uw 

One of the bad things about America that 
militates against the creation of beautiful 
cities and towns is the fact that the majority 
of our citizens are architectural illiterates. 
New England towns for the most part are 
beautiful architecturally because so many of 
the houses and public buildings are from 
plans brought from England, or from plans 
influenced by the good English architects. 
In Florida the architecture of most of the 
houses is bad. Except in a few isolated devel- 


opments, where the developers were men of 


education and taste, mongrel architecture 
usually prevails. How to educate to appre- 
ciate beauty of line is one of the real prob- 
lems of a growing country. 

Tuomas DreEIER 








century an idea of how 
our ancestors lived, but 
we must not forget that it 
represents a fairly exalted 
order of building, quite 
different from the houses 
of the less well-to-do col- 
onists. For them, one of 
the Rhode Island styles 
was probably home. 

Let it be said for Rhode 
Island that perhaps no 
other part of New Eng- 
land many 
fine examples of the early 
colonial dwellings as does 
our little sister state. For 
you may journey through 
the byways of South Ccunty 
and find many; the coun- 
try around Exeter holds 
its treasures and from 
there down to Little Comp- 
ton, on the southeastern- 
most corner of the Bay 
where stands the famous 
Alden House, you will 
find splendid examples of 
the simpler dwellings w hich 
now have been copied the 
length and breadth of the 
land. 

These Rhode Island 
houses are divided into 
the Providence type char- 
acterized by an immense 
stone fireplace on one 
end, and the South County type with 
the fireplace in the center in order to 
radiate heat throughout the house. 
These dwellings, of course, were built by 
the people themselves, without benefit 
of architects. It was not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century that pro- 
fessional architects came into existence 
in America, and not until the nineteenth 
century did they begin really to concern 
themselves about private houses. 

The colonists, however, were not slow 
to add ornament to their homes, once a 
degree of permanence had been ob- 
tained. One of the most important of 
these ornamental details still popular to- 
day, is the Connecticut Valley pedi- 
ment: technically a broken scroll with 
an "rn in relief in the center. This detail 
was first designed for the Hancock 
House in Boston, built in the 1730's. 
Since the ornament was to be executed 
in brownstone, the builders came to the 
famous quarry at Portland, Connecti- 
cut, selected a fitting stone block, and 
proceeded to have the piece carved at 
the site. The settlers in the nearby towns 
saw the ornament and copied it in wood 
for their own doorways. Thus the 
broken scroll pediment became common 
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Blacklock 
The first house built in Haverhill, Mass. (1641), for minister John Ward. At the time 
the only house there 





in the valley, spreading up and down 
stream until it eventually became a 
usual decorative motif. So, at least, runs 
the legend. 

Another legend, no less interesting, 
accounts for the development of the 
saltbox house —a house, as everyone 
knows, of full height in front, but with 
the roofline running to within a half a 
story of the ground in back. The legend 
holds that with 
taxes on two story houses along the 
Connecticut Valley, the thrifty Yankee 
farmers sought a way to evade the levy, 
and finally hit upon the saltbox, which 
technically is only a story and a half in 
height. With a house of this nature, they 
could avoid the tax — sufficient reason 
for the popularity of so useful a style in 
cautious New England. 

Not to get ahead of our story, but lest 
some reader spring to arms, it is only 
fair to add at this point that from Barn- 
stable clear down to Provincetown it is 
argued that the foregoing tax-evasion 
story is applied to the origin of the Cape 
Cod style of house. And for this point 
there is certainly much to be said. 

Another more prosaic reason for the 
popularity of the saltbox in old New 
England, is the convenience with which 
a lean-to might be added to a perfectly 
conventional gable roof house. By this 
method more space could easily be pro- 
vided for the growing needs of a family 
at relatively small expense. Whatever 
the real reason for these picturesque 
houses, they have not lost their popu- 
larity today, though the aptness of their 
name has perhaps disappeared with the 
invention of the cylindrical cardboard 
salt container, which has usurped the 
position of the old wooden saltbox with 
its hinged lid, that once stood on the 
kitchen range. 





The Immanuel Case house at Wickford, Rhode Island . 
the New England tradition” 


the establishment of 





Blacklock 
New England: ‘‘ Where else are the little doorways 
that hold the glint of sunlight so tenaciously like the 
still light of wine in a glass.” 

Said by Oliver Wendell Holmes to Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop and quoted in her book, ‘‘Sorrou 
Built a Bridge,’ according to Eleanor St. George 
of Quec hee, Vt. 

The above doorway is of ‘‘Buttonwoods”’ the old 
Saltonstall home in Haverhill, Mass. John Ward 
(Haverhill’s first minister) daughter married a 
Saltonstall . 


Trish coachman who planted buttonwood trees on 


whose family at the time had an 


their estate the day George Washington arrived in 
town. One is there yet and hence the name of 
the place which is now, incidentally, the 


local Historical Society building 


Early, too, in colonial history, the 
Cape Cod house was developed. Still the 
ideal small home, the Cape Cod permits 
of many variations, from the Half-a- 
Cape to the fully developed style in the 
accompanying illustration, with its dor- 
mers, wing, and small end-chimney. 


Weoer 


“keeps alive 


TIOHOGH 


Simple in character, and without deco- 
ration other than the natural advan- 
tages offered by purity of line, the warm 
gray of the weather-beaten shingles, and 
the white moldings, the Cape Cod 
dwelling deserves its popularity. It is 
readily adaptable to almost any site, and 
is marvellously enhanced by vines and 
shrubbery. Economical in the extreme, 
the Cape Cod house seems destined to 
remain popular for many years to come. 

Later in the history of New England, 
a more pretentious architecture ap- 
peared, embodying classical decoration. 
The Immanuel Case House at Wickford, 
Rhode Island, built in 1786, remains a 
superb example of this style of building. 
One receives from such a home the im- 
pression of quiet competence, of unos- 
tentatious comfort, and of the sane, in- 
telligent living typical of New England 
at its best. 

The house, two and one-half stories in 
height, is somewhat larger than the av- 
erage, though except for its scale, the 
rectangular plan is typical of the period. 
Two large, tapering chimneys rise from 
the roof ridge. In keeping with the usual 
practice, the Immanuel Case House is 
covered with white clapboards. By far 
the most interesting feature of the build- 
ing is the panelled door, surmounted by 
an entablature which in turn supports a 
triangular pediment. The entablature is 
supported by two Ionic pilasters, one on 
each side of the door. The windows, 
following the decorative motif of the 
entrance, also support an entablature. 

One of the most impressive houses in a 
town still preserving the appearance ol 
a living past, the Immanuel Case dwell- 
ing keeps alive the New England tradi- 
tion, testifying to the honesty of its con- 
struction and the foresight of its build- 


(Continued on page 32) 





Weber 


Cape Cod type house at Martha’s Vineyard. Did it originate for “‘tax- 


evasion” purposes? 
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= WINTER’S go- 
ing to be great! The weather 
man says, and I quote, “We'll 
tell you next May what the 
snow was like and not be- 
fore,’ but St. Peter and all 
good skiers predict vast snows 
of the Paul Bunyan variety, 
that will cover all our New 
England States and even the 
Cape sand dunes. If prayers 
are answered, office forces 
will be depleted on Mon- 
days, thanks to the North 
country being snow-bound. 
There is a scarcity of for- 
eign goods, from skis right 
down to those coveted Nor- 
wegian socks, and, believe it 
or not, the Japs have no 
regard for China’s tonkin 
crop (the best comes from 
there) and our “‘sticks,”’ so 
the tide will turn toward 
steel and aluminum. With a 
warring world, this year is 
the United States manufac- 
turers’ chance to prove the 
worth of the American prod- 
ucts and they’re out to show 
us that they’ve got what we 
want. As for clothes, dark 
gray is second to the ever 
popular navy. ‘‘Wedge,”’ or 
instructors’ pants, with the 
press sewn in, and knickers 
are preferred to the long full 
variety. For the female, 
Kanonen —a_ skirt, at a 
Boston shop — looks like the right ticket. 
It can be used for skating, too, and has a 
Tyrolean cut jacket with silver buttons 
to match gabardine, of course. Wind- 
breaks are either sport zippers, or double 
breasted, and for the less vigorous, as 
they are warmer, double breasted re- 
versibles. Even for the very young comes 
a windbreak with a hood and lined with 
wool plaid. Boots are more durable and 
better fitting, particularly around the 
ankle and instep. A reversed inner lining 
(feels like doeskin rather than being 


smooth) eliminates any possibility of 


your foot slipping, once it’s inside the 
boot. New gadgets flood the market, 
neat packs, visors rather than goggles, 
and polaroid glass is more satisfactory 
than the ordinary dark type. 

Now for the real thrills and spills. The 
old favorite slopes at Woodstock, East- 
ern Slopes region, Plymouth, Franconia, 
Newfound Lake, and Gilford-Laconia 
with their numerous tows will rank high 
in popularity. Bromley Mountain near 
Manchester, Vt., the novel new develop- 
ment on Cranmore Mountain, called a 
Skimobile, in North Conway, which has 
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WINTER PREVIEW 


BY HOPE BURCHARD 


Photographs by W. EDWARD WHITE 


lengthened since last season, 
Adams, Pittsfield and Williamstown in 
the Berkshires and numerous others are 
worth looking into. 

Speaking of slopes, school is impor- 
tant. No “dub” is happy at the thought 
of going down a trail with no knowledge 
of checking or turning to his credit. It is 
also a bit perturbing to the hardier skier 
to come across one of his fellowmen 
spread-eagled across his path, looking 
for all the world like a baseball player 
trying to slide home. Many of the 
European teachers will be here and our 
instructors are now in the top 
ranking class. Last year’s schools will be 
in full swing as soon as the snow flies and 
to date I have heard of no new ones 
being established. 

A wrinkle on the tow situation. How 
my arms used to ache and now not even 


been 


own 





Bunny’s Suicide Six gives me 
a qualm. “Belt dressing,” 
when applied to the palms of 
your outer mittens, supplies 
enough traction to alleviate 
the slipping, falling off and 
wet rope problems. It can be 
had in tubes and cans at all 
hardware stores. 

Trails better than 
Hurricane timber is 
fast disappearing, 
spots widened and 
banked. The Katzensteig in 
Pinkham Notch is_ sporty 
and little used. Over in 
Bridgton, Maine, they say 
that there are two that are 
interesting. With the Can- 
Mountain Tramway 
such a success, the plea is 
being made for more of them 
in other sections. 





are 
ever. 
narrow 

curves 


non 





How’s your exploring in- 
stinct? Just to make your 
toes itch—with a pack on 
your back try cross country 
around Woodstock, Pomfret, 
or any of the rolling hill 
towns. Undeveloped Dixville 
Notch is wild, rugged and 
interesting and you'll feel 
like one of Rogers’ Rangers 
up there. Mt. Katahdin in 
Maine should be more ac- 
cessible, it’s a fine piece of 
mountain. Perhaps the Bos- 
ton and Maine will do some- 
thing about trains up that 
way. It has a long season to its credit, 
with thawing and freezing than 
other sections. The transportation and 
shelter facilities available there 
savor of the roughing it atmosphere of 
the ski centers of ten years ago. 

An old Canadian custom is a week-end 
tour and they can’t be beaten. A light 
pack suffices and New England and 
Canadian farmhouses are renowned for 
their hospitality, good food and com- 
fortable Terrain that is 
enough to eliminate the thought of skins, 
and yet variable enough, isn’t too diffi- 
cult to find. It’s a good idea to plan your 
route before you leave home and the 
United States Geodetic Survey maps are 
a great help. It goes without saying that 
open country is better than heavily 
wooded areas. 

With more and more boards on the 
snow topped by all types of skier, the 
ski patrol is an increasingly necessary 
factor. The American Red Cross Course 
in First Aid which is designed for skiing 
accidents and problems should be a 
must for everyone, who has access to a 
branch of that organization. 


less 


now, 


beds. short 








Miss Burchard, ski style ex- 
pert, will be glad to answer 
any questions for YANKEE 
readers about clothes, places 
to stay, etc. Write to her 
care of YANKEE and en- 
close return postage. 











The railroads plan to run snow trains 
again this year, and a word to those of 
you who go off with a large crowd of 
your own: The Boston and Maine Rail- 
road is very glad to supply you with a 
private coach providing you guaranty 
them a certain number of passengers. 
The other roads have picked up this idea 
and you can be sure that their destina- 
tion will good 
trucks or busses to take you to your 


have conditions and 
favorite trail or slope. 

This year will find the racing lists 
crammed with a new crop of competi- 
tors. This bug, that has bitten us till 
most conversation has a complete cover- 
ing of snow about it, has hit the schools 
and the young rabbits, with plenty of 
nerve and elastic bones, are out to break 
the records of the early racers. 

How about skijoring on some of the 
lakes? It’s a lot of fun. Or would a skate 
sail work on skis? I’ve never tried it, but 
it’s an idea. 

Before we hit the end of the trail — a 
word to those of you who are just taking 
up the sport. First off buy a good boot 

your feet are most important and be 





The Bass Ski Boot Trophy will be awarded this 
year for the second time. It consisted of an actual ski 
boot mounted on a ski section with all the fittings. 
This was metalized, covered with a deposit of silver 
and set on an ebonized base bearing a silver plate and 
suttable inscription. 

The photograph above shows the award of the 
1938-39 Bass Trophy to Richard H. Durrance of 
Dartmouth College by the of Oregon. 
Durrance was the unanimous choice of the judges as 


Governor 


the American amateur skier who has made the most 
outstanding contribution to skiing. 

May the best man find the Bass Boot Trophy on his 
mantel, come spring! 


Jan. 27-28 


Jan. 28. Mt. 


Jan. 28. 


Jan. 28. 


kind to them —a thick, heavy, steel- 
shanked sole that won’t buckle and a 
hard toe. Get them long enough. Two 
pairs of wool socks are usually adequate 
and try them on with your boot. Get a 
good binding, one that can be adjusted 
for more or less vertical heel play. Be 
sure that there is no horizontal play 
between boot, binding and ski and that 
your toe is snug in its irons. As for skis, a 
cheap pair is perfectly satisfactory. Steel 
edges help and they also prolong the life 
of a ski. Poles should be light weight. 
Windproof and waterproof clothing is 
light and Don’t 
wools and, please, gay shirts, scarfs, mit- 
tens and socks, but not orange or Kelly 
green ski pants. 


warm. wear fuzzy 


Don’t ever be ashamed of your lack of 
experience. We are all learning and any 
skier is a friend to all others. Such cama- 
raderie is found in few other sports. Ask 
questions of anyone and if you can’t go 
the better skiers and 
then try it yourself. A lot can be learned 
from observation. 


to school watch 


You can stay in anything from a hotel 
to a farmhouse, the only real difference 
being price and privacy. What goes on 
in the evening depends on the crowd 
that has gathered, rather than the place. 
Don’t expect city night life, for a skier 
usually retires early to dream of tomor- 
row’s “powder” and a great run down. 

This is the end of the preview. Joe 
Dodge’s smoke is ahead and a whiff of 
that famous tea of his calls for a final 
schuss. Watch for me next month. 


SKI SCHEDULE 
Dec. 27-28, 1939. 14th 
Competition for College and Preparatory 
School Women, Sno Birds of Lake Placid 
Club. 
Dec. 29-30, 1939. 19th Annual Invitation 
Competition for College Men, Sno Birds of 
Lake Placid Club. 


Annual Invitation 


Jan. 13. Berkshire County Interscholastics, 
Mt. Greylock S. C. 
Jan. 13-14. Giant Slalom and Langlauf, 


Franconia S. C. 


Jan. 14. Jumping Tournament, Norswift S. ¢ 
Jan. 21. Eastern Slopes S. C. Invitation Club 


Team Slalom Matches for Men and Women, 
Eastern Slopes m, & 


Jan. 21. Jumping Meet, Norway S. ¢ 
Jan. 21. Jumping Meet, Salisbury O. C. 
Jan. 21. Metropolitan Cross Country Ski Race 


Swedish S. C. of N. Y 


Franconia Region Interscholastic 
Tryouts, Franconia S. C. 


Jan. 27-28. New York State Downhill Cham- 


pionship, Lake Placid S. C. 
Greylock Trophy Race, Mt 


Greylock S. C. 


Jan. 28. Sunset Open Downhill and Slalom 


Race, Otter S. C 

Mass. Junior Downhill Championship 
Worcester S. C. 

Eastern Slopes Slalom, Eastern Slopes 


Race, 

Ss. C. 

Further Ski dates and Carnival announcements will 
appear in the February issue. 


-and women. 





You have a shotgun? A camera? A 
first edition? —keep ‘em! | won't swop my 
Bass Ski Boots for anything. Y'know why? 
When | bought my first pair, here's 
what the dealer told me. He said Bass 
Ski Boots were made from the finest 
leathers, that the steel shank gave added 
that the 
ess assured 


welt 
and 


strength, and the composition heel would 


support, reverse proc- 


watertightness extra 
stand up under all conditions. And he 
was right! That's why | won't swop my 
Bass Ski Boots! So if you want to swop 
something, swop “skiing” for “good 
skiing” by seeing your dealer and skiing 
into Bass Boots. Among other things 
he'll tell you that prices start at $6.00 
with styles for novice and expert, men 
And if you want a cata- 
send a postcard to G. H. 


2512 Main St., Wilton, 


logue, FREE, 
& Co., 


Maine. 


Bass 


ASS 


SKI BOOTS 
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ers. Not many houses built today will be 
serving their owners and ornamenting 
their village a hundred and fifty years 
from the present. 

Early Republican (or Greek Revival) 
mansions were much in favor for the 
wealthier members of New England so- 
ciety from 1820 to 1850, but the pro- 
hibitive cost of these structures, as well 
as the difficulty of lighting them, ren- 
dered them incapable of translation 
into popular terms. A number of these 
fine old houses still ornament New Eng- 
land, and foremost among them stands 
the Russell Mansion at Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

Built in 1828, the Russell House was 
actually designed around four massive 
columns. These columns, so the story 
goes, were originally intended for a New 
Haven Bank, but the bank failed before 
its new building could be built; and the 
four huge columns were transported to 
Middletown on oxcarts. The finished 
house, one of the largest on the river at 
that time, was renowned for its austere 
beauty and its huge dimensions. With 
the passage of time, various occupants 
have added wings, so that the building 
no longer retains its original beauty. 


It still stands, however, as a reminder of 


statelier and more leisurely days. 

One other type of house remains to 
be considered — the mansions that line 
Chestnut Street in Salem, 
setts. Houses of this nature were de- 
signed by McIntyre and Bulfinch, well- 
known early nineteenth-century archi- 
tects. The exterior of these three- and 
four-story structures is often harsh and 
forbidding, unless mellowed by time; 
but the gracious interiors more than 
make up for the deficiency. Built by the 


Massachu- 


Early Republican or Greek Revival mansions came into favor between 1820 

and 1850 among wealthier New England families. Foremost among them 

stands the Russell Mansion at Middletown, Conn. This one is supposedly 
the customs house of that day 
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NEW ENGLAND HOMES 
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merchants that dominated the clipper 
trade, these houses represent an epoch 
in American civilization. The style is 
not much used in these times, but the 
Bissell House at Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, demonstrates that with sufficient 
financial support, these great structures 
are still practicable. 

Edwin S. Dodge is the designer and, 
within the inevitable limitations of the 
manner, he has contrived to work out a 
remarkably successful building, both 
within and without. Reminiscent of the 
work of Bulfinch and McIntyre, the 
house is a splendid adaptation of early 
nineteenth-century work. The building, 
three stories in height, is well propor- 
tioned, while the severity of the design 
is lessened by means of a Palladian 
motif immediately the Doric 
portico. Inside, the house is equally re- 
strained: the panelling and the wide 


above 


arches produce the desired impression of 


affluence and luxury, without forcing it 
upon the observer. The Bissell House is a 
triumph of good taste. 

It is mention the 
building of the stagnant period of Amer- 
ican architecture — extending roughly 
from the Civil War to the mid-eighties. 
Anyone really interested in the produc- 
tions of what Samuel Crothers once 


unnecessary to 


called the “mid-alcoholic” period of 
American architecture has only to visit 
Oak Bluffs on Martha’s Vineyard. Jig- 
saw work riots unrestrainedly over the 
buildings, Gothic towers peer from be- 


Weber 








hind gables, while crenellated shingled 
turrets frown down upon the street. 
Description must fail—one must see 
these superlative examples to believe 
them. 

A collector friend, who has expressed 
more than a passing interest in the so- 
called ‘“‘Oak Bluffs gingerbreads,” has 
made an effort to preserve the names 
which prominently adorned the porch 
scrollwork of these cottages. Each was 
christened according to the fancy of the 
owner. Such gems as “Saints Rest,” 
““Bide-a-Wee,” “‘Hatetoquitit,” and even 
*“Chateau Bedlam” are reported as be- 
ing high points in owners nomenclature. 

Lewis Mumford, one of the foremost 
architectural critics of the day, has 
maintained in several of his books, and 
most lately in the fine documentary film 
“The City,” that the colonial New Eng- 
land town represented one of the most 
ideal communities to be found in the 
history of man. In these towns, houses, 
while utilitarian in character, neverthe- 
less displayed an integrity of construc- 
tion and purpose that is the despair of 
the modern imitator. The builders of 
old New England wrought with more 
than their hands — their houses were 
works of art, just as the clipper ships 
were works of art, and partook some- 
what of the clean lines and evident faith 
in fine craftsmanship so apparent in the 
work of our shipbuilding ancestors. 

Conditions have changed. Many of us 
live in cities, deprived through the ex- 
igencies of a machine age, of the quiet 
beauties of a country town, where each 
man knew his neighbor; and was equally 
free to enjoy the cool peace of the eve- 
ning under his own elm, or in the 

(Continued on page 33) 





Smith House, South Barre, Vermont: ‘Fine example of a nice old house com- 
pletely ruined in appearance by the addition of a double-decker porch at 
right.” (The engraver cut off from the photo to improve the appearance of 


the house). 











THE UNBEATEN RECORD 
OF THE MIAKO 
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Going up the east coast of South 
America the captain kept watch every 
night, carrying on sail, lest the mates 
should lose heart in the darkness and 
take in something that would cut down 
her pace. On more than one occasion 
the mate said to his second: 

“Just wait till daylight comes. The 
old man will shorten down as soon as he 
sees how hard it’s blowing.” 

But he didn’t. And that was the way 
Ellis sailed her. 

The equator was crossed 60 days 
from Melbourne. Then the Miako had 
a run of 2,200 miles in 9 days, and later 
reached the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, 
where the captain found his location by 
sounding in 20 fathoms of water. He 
next saw the beacon light, and then 
headed up the coast, feeling his way 
through thick fog, with roaring winds 
and snows to fill the sails. 

At last, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of March 10th, he was alongside 
the South Shoal lighthouse, asking the 
keeper how the tides were running. The 
next morning a pilot was taken aboard, 
and at eleven o’clock the Miako tied up 
at the National Dock of East Boston. 

The Miako had sailed 14,300 sea- 
miles in eighty-three and three-quarter 
days. That broke the sailing record. The 
Coldinghame arrived 19 days later, and 
the Hunt 9 later still, despite the fact 
that the latter had an 8-day start on the 
Miako. John Ellis received two hundred 
dollars bonus. 

After that he towed around to New 
York and loaded for Natal, South 
Africa. With a smart breeze that en- 
abled him to lay his course close-hauled 
on the port tack the master passed the 
Navesink Highlands on May 7, 1891. 
And then he sailed on that tack without 
taking in a sail or so rauch as hauling 
on a brace for thirty-nine days. More- 
over, during this period the Miako 
averaged one hundred and seventy-two 
and one-third miles a day. 

Still, many a long run has been made 
with free sheets in the tradewinds, but 
for a board for sailing close-hauled on 
one tack — this has no equal in the 
annals of navigation. And if for a mo- 
ment it is supposed that it was all luck, 
it should be stated here that it was luck 
only in part. Some skippers know where 
to find wind, and what to do with it 
when they have found it. 

Without further incident the Miako 
made her way to Natal, making good 


time, due, of course, to the fine boost she 
received in the first days of the trip, 
which enabled her to cover the whole 
distance from port to port, 9,200 miles 
in 57 days. 

The third record, 
destined to perish 

Even then good fortune stood by the 
little clipper. She was chartered to carry 
beans to Mauritius, and the cargo was 
sufficient only to load her so that she 
was apparently in her best trim for sail- 
ing. At any rate, she got the wind she 


Natal, on 


however, was 


wanted soon after leaving 


July 22nd, and in this passage she had a 


burst of speed never equaled by her 
before or afterward. 

In the course of 4 consecutive days 
she reeled off just 1,200 miles, and the 
entire distance to Mauritius, 1,800 miles, 
was covered in 12 days. 

The total made by the 
Miako in her passage from port to port 
in this memorable round-the-world 
cruise was 29,960 nautical miles. The 
actual sailing time was 180 days, and 
the average speed was 160 miles per diem. 

It should be noted that in making the 
record for a voyage around the world 
Captain Ellis, in the Miako, also broke 
four passage records in succession. It is 
possible, however, that some other skip- 
per may yet break 4 consecutive records, 
and the long 39-day board on the port 
tack may also be surpassed. 

But it is certain that the round-the- 
world sailing record will never be low- 
ered. The cargoes that were available 
for the Miako are now all carried by 
steamers. The ship of the sail is already 
“hull down” behind the horizon of 
progress, and will soon be lost to sight 
forever 


distance 


then, no other wind-jammer 
will have the Miako’s opportunity. But 
it should that it 
always the man who paced the quarter- 
deck that gave the American clipper 
ships the command of the Seven Seas. 


be remembered was 








MAKING GOOD SKIS 
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do so and was, in all probability, the first 
plant in the country to go into 
industry. 


this 


It wasn’t, however, as simple as all 
that. Nobody, least of all the Mortons, 
knew much about ski manufacture on a 
large scale. True, the Finns could turn 
them out laboriously by hand, but it was 
slow work. Much of the work on fine 


skis is done by hand to this day, of 


course, but the preliminary steps are 
done better and easier by machine. But 
in those days there were no ski machines 


A little matter like that, however, 
didn’t bother the staff of the Paris 
Manufacturing Company. From the 


beginning, they had made up machines 
as they went along. It wasn’t long before 
they had a battery of ski machines that 
did everything but eat lunch when the 
whistle blew. The Finns, of course, were 
not forgotten. Back of them was a tradi- 
tion of fine ski making. They were em- 
ployed for the delicate and expert work 
that enters into the manufacture of fine 
skis. 

And so it is to this day. Making Paris 
skis are these same Finns or their sons 
working side by side with the major 
part of the crew composed of a group of 
the ingenious Yankee workmen 
you ever saw in your life. It is a hard 
combination to 


most 


beat, as you can see 
from the product they put out. 

This, then, is the story of how skis 
are made. If you think it has been tran- 
scended in interest by the narrative of 
how a Maine man and his sons made 
good in their own home town, to the 
everlasting benefit of that town and, by 
their example, to New England as a 
whole, I will be inclined to agree with 
you. In fact, I'll be darned glad to. 








NEW ENGLAND HOMES 
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ordered beauty of the town common. 
The forces which made such an exist- 
ence possible have changed now, so that 
towns of this description are no longer 
being built. 

New England is fortunate in having 
many examples of this older life scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of 
the region; and she is fortunate also that 
many of her old buildings, once almost 
certainly destined to perish, are now be- 
ing carefully restored. This passion for 
restoration is not without its signifi- 
cance, for it may spell the re-awakening 
of the New England spirit, never com- 
pletely dead, but often sadly forgotten. 

Models of eighteenth-century houses 
are not profitable to build; but if from 
these living monuments of our past we 
can draw the same spirit that inspired 
the colonial and American builders to 
raise homes of such enduring craftsman- 
ship that two hundred years later they 
are still highly regarded, we of the 
twentieth century may go on to erect 
our own enduring architecture. This 
new architecture will be an expression 
of the same spirit that was in our ances- 
tors, and will one day be regarded with 
the same appreciation of honest work, 
well done, that we grant to the build- 
ings of our colonial past. 
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Ned Shute’s Book 


Bane a Yankee, you won’t be- 
lieve what follows. Yankees have a way of 
disbelieving the truth — preferring, it would 
seem, to fall for every quaint and fuddy-dud 
shell game that meets their pleasure. We 
have become so damned “‘folksy,”’ and “arts 
and craftsy,” and “hooked rugsy,”’ and 
“‘anti-billboardsy,” and “New Englandsy,” 
that we have forgotten what real people look 
like. Furthermore, we are, in all our preoc- 
cupation with namby pamby affairs and 
people, neglecting some of the essentials of 
happy and successful living. 

There are people who have left Exeter, 
N. H., never to return. We could name at 
least three. They won’t give their reasons. 
All they will say is that they wouldn’t go 
back there to live under any circumstances 

. not for $50,000 a year. Now Exeter is 
no different than a lot of other places. We 
happen to know that, as towns go, it is 
probably far better than average. 

The answer is easy. The Exeters of this 
world are letting the Ned Shute’s of this 
world down. We are more and more making 
it impossible for our young folks and worthy 
citizens to live with us on account of our own 
determination that everything we do shall 
be “respectable,” and not talked about, and 
strictly in accord with the ideas of our own 
particular “‘set.”” And in doing this we are 
losing the red-blooded capacity for com- 
panionship, and courage, and fun, and 
enterprise that once made Our Towns Good 
Places To Live In. We remain in our own 
little cliques and closets, blind to the fact 
after all, human beings are humans, 99 per 
cent of whom need to be wrong once in a 
while, need help, encouragement, and a 
decent job. 

What it is trying to say is that here is Ned 
Shute’s book and it is about a real guy, and 
the real guy is himself, and by his own 
admission he’s on his back. The book is 
mimeographed. He submits it to us as a ““dam- 
nable publication.” His note to us says, 
“Thus ends one of the three smart Yanks.” 
Exeter should be ashamed. 

Ned may not be alive when this appears. 
He may not be able to appreciate the dollar 
you are going to send Edward Ashton Shute, 
Exeter, N. H., for his book, plus postage. 
But we think he will. After all, he’s only 71. 
What’s more, he’ll autograph each copy for 
you and there’ll be a personal message from 
him to you on the title page. If we hear you’ve 
cancelled your subscription to YANKEE just 
so you can get Ned’s book, we’ll understand. 
It’s better reading than YANKEE’l|I ever be by 
a good many shakes. 


“Count Your Losing Tricks’’ is the name 
of a little book on contract bridge by Agatha 
Tiernan, one of the four bridge ‘“‘horsemen”’ 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. — real Yankees from way 
back. No excuse for your bad bridge now if 
you’ve a quarter to send for the book. Street 
address is 575 South Negley Avenue. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
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The Bicentennial Book Committee of 
Stockbridge, Mass. (in the person of Mar- 
garet Morrissey) have sent us a copy of 
Stockbridge 1739-1939, A Chronicle, by Sarah 
Cabot Sedgwick and Christina Sedgwick 
Marquand, 306 pages, $2.75, The Berkshire 
Courter, Great Barrington, Mass. Limited edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies is now exhausted and the 
second printing is now ready to go on sale. 
Mr. Ellery Sedgwick mentioned this work 
to us some time ago and we had been looking 
forward to this book with interest. It is no 
ordinary town celebration publication. It is 
a well done, entertaining, and instructive 
addition to American history. It makes you 
understand better why the Berkshires and 
Stockbridge are what they are. What is 
more, it is unusually well written and after 
all, that’s important. ““Fanny Kemble Butler 
came often to Berkshire. ‘It is a region en- 
tirely inhabited by Sedgwicks and their 
belongings,’ ”’ she wrote. Certainly these two 
Sedgwicks deserve the plaudits of all 
Berkshiredom for this creditable job, and 
Berkshiredom has almost no bounds at all. 


x ww 


What do you know about hooked rugs? 
Would you like a little pocket-size volume 
that will give you a good idea of the origins 
of the craft, what to look out for, etc., with a 
good many illustrations? Two dollars and it’s 
yours. The author, Pearl K. McGown, one of 
YANKEE’S swoppers; the publisher, Bruce- 
Humphries Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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Every once in a while somebody gives us a 
poem or a book of poems to enthuse about. 
We don’t know whether it’s because YANKEE 
has the appearance of having highbrow 
editors or whether it’s our smooth and shiny 
paper. Whatever the reason, the gesture is 
usually wasted, as anything which is harder 
to read than Sunday funny papers really gets 
us down. Such is the case with The Connecticut 
River and Other Poems, by Reuel Denney, pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press, $2.00, 67 
pages. For the most part, these poems are 
fine things. Undoubtedly, they glitter like 
the silver service of the Battleship Maine for 
some of our more intellectual New England- 
ers. Stephen Vincent Benét says they do. 
Order them for your next intellectual spree. 
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Any sporting pal or gal up to fifty will be 
interested in The Dartmouth Book of Winter 
Sports, edited by Harold Putnam for the 
Dartmouth Outing Club, published by A. S. 
Barnes Company, New York, $3.00, 315 
pages. It’s a refreshing compilation of the 
fundamentals of skiing, skating, winter 
camping, etc., that reminds us of the old- 
time Boy Scout books when they first ap- 
peared. You’ve heard much of the instruc- 
tion before but you never quite realized 
it meant so much. Be sure your youngster 
has it. 





We don’t imagine that very many college 
presidents have done as much for their col- 
leges by way of indicating the practical 
value of a college to the community at large 
as President Karl T. Compton has done for 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In recent months there have been any num- 
ber of demonstrations for the public good 
which find their roots at M.I.T. And now 
along comes a new Hale, Cushman & Flint 
book called Flash, magnificently illustrating 
M.I.T.’s advances in high speed photog- 
raphy under the tutelage of Harold E. Ed- 
gerton and James R. Killian, Jr. Herein the 
flight of the dove, the placement kicker’s toe, 
the swing of the golf club, the whirl of the 
fan — these and other ultimates in speed, 
far faster than the human eye, are at once 
stilled for all time. It’s a book every 1940 
minded person wants and if it isn’t in every 
advertising agency by day after tomorrow, 
we'll lose a handsome bet; 203 pages, $3.00. 
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Other good Yankee bets for this month are 
Free and Clear, by Margaret McIntire of 
Brunswick, Maine (Farrar & Rinehart); 
Archangel House, by Esther Morgan McCul- 
lough, a former YANKEE contributor (Gotham 
House); Before the Wind, by Wilbert Snow, 
see December YANKEE (Gotham House); 
Fathers Are Funny, by Frederic F. Van De 
Water, well known to YANKEE readers (John 
Day); the second edition of the Guide to the 
Appalachian Trail in New England, 260 pages, 
$1.25, Appalachian Trail Conference, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
6 maps. Detailed trail conditions as of No- 
vember, 1939, across Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts; the 
American Ski Annual (Stephen Daye Press), 
$1.00; and in case you missed them, Dorr 
Pamphlets No. 2 and No. 3, published by the 
Book Shop, 5 Grosvenor Building, Provi- 
dence, on The Constitutional Convention That 
Never Met, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. (50¢ 
each). 

x we 


Our first Christmas card as we go to 
press — ‘“The Sun Spot” — a personal pub- 
lication from L. K. Williamson, 284 Mont- 
gomery St., Bloomfield, N. J., Country Humor. 
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Two Houghton Mifflin Company books, 
designed to amuse are The Car Belongs to 
Mother, by Priscilla Hovey Wright, 80 pages, 
$1.35, and Amateur’s Holiday, by Frances 
Lester Warner, 142 pages, $1.50. You'll 
especially enjoy the former if you live in a 
*“commuter’s suburb,” and the latter if you 
are an amateur musician. 

The Meader Company of Boston are 
currently publishing Ettie May, by Elizabeth 
Murch, 45 pages, $1.00. It is for children 
and here’s what one 9-year-old has to say 
of it: “A story of Civil War days. Ettie May 
has two sisters, Nellie and Isabelle. Nellie 
is the oldest. Ettie May is so naughty that at 
the end of every chapter she gets a punish- 
ment.” Well, maybe that’s the Vermont of 
it for you. The book flap says the book is 
made upoftrue“storiesoflongago Vermont.” 
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WANTED — Middle-aged couple to run a small farm 
in New Hampshire on a partly coéperative basis. Some- 
one interested in a specialty such as chickens, goats, or 
maybe foxes. References, Please communicate. JJ401 
IS THERE A 15-30-YEAR-OLD-GIRL anxious to go 
to school in Brookline, Mass., or Boston, who would like 
room and board in return for helping with housework 
and children? JJ402 

WANTED — A real New England cook to open a Home 
Restaurant in a small college town. We have the location 
on Main Street, the house, and the opportunity exists 
for the right people to build up a good year-round busi- 
ness. A tenement is included, all at low rent. JJ403 
SCHOOLTEACHER desires change in occupation. 
Have had business education and experience. Drive and 
own car. Would consider salaried traveling work, re- 
search work, or work requiring organization ability. 
jJ404 

YOUNG WOMAN desires position. Yankee. Experi- 
enced stenographer. However, would like something not 
strictly stenographic. Has had experience working as 
dietician's assistant in summer camp. Has anyone any- 
thing to offer? JJ405 

YOURS will be a Happy New Year with good read- 
ing. This Yankee mother of five will be happy, also, to 
enter subsc riptions for you, or gifts for your friends. 
Lowest ‘‘club’’ prices. Please write. JJ406 

WANTED: Women to become teachers of the new tech- 
nique in rug hooking. jj407 


KNOW A GIRL wanting part-time bookkee ping job. 
Lives in Boston, but willing go anywhere. Knows book- 
keeping A to Z. Has done payroll work and can handle 
payroll tax situation. JJ408 
HEAR YE! Hear ye! Young man will pay 5% of his 
salary for one year to anyone who furnishes him with 
information or recommendations leading to a beginner's 
job in a book store, publishing house, newspaper or 
library. College, references, ideas. JJ409 
ALERT YOUNG MAN of zeal, vision, culture, wide 
experience, versatility, will consider change (Jan. or 
Sept. 1940) to suitable teaching or administrative 
position in junior college near Boston. Graduate study 
in political science, fellowship recipient, attractive per- 
sonality, endorsement by authorities. JJ410 
A YANKEE PRACTICAL NURSE would like to go 
South or travel anywhere, as a companion, or nurse to 
What or gentleman. Best of references, including doctors. 
411 








HAVE YOU ANY WORK for a young man of 21? He 
has an excellent character and can do nearly all kinds of 
repair work, printing, etc. He would make an excellent 
caretaker of an estate. JJ412 

WHO WOULD like a knitted or crocheted Afghan? I'll 
make one any pattern you choose, and do good work, if 
you will furnish yarn to make me one. JJ413 


WE HAVE COMFORTABLE HOUSE, electric lights, 
modern stove heaters, best of food. Consider ideal for 
rest, study, and open slope skiing. Would like one or two 
boarders for winter $12 to $15 per week. Breakfast and 
luncheon trays in room if desired. Chelsea, Vermont. 
JD301 
ISN'T THERE A NICE NEW ENGLAND COM- 
MUNITY, preferably in Mass., requiring services of a 
real doctor who likes old fashioned comfortable houses, 
suitable to display antiques? Very highest qualifications 
and pS eoting. Desire a change from long years in Seattle 
302 


JD 


DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN'S CAMP would board 
one or two children on her 20-acre place in Rhode Island. 
Have modern house, pool, slide, swings, dandle, sand- 
boxes, toys, coasting and skating away from traffic 
dangers and near schools. Reasonable rates. JD303 
MIDDLEAGED WOMAN, good driver, college trained, 
wishes responsible place, caretaker, companion, manag- 
ing housekeeper to small family. JD304 
GENTLEMAN: late thirties, northern born, southern 
ancestry, cultured, well educated, engineer's training, 
desires permanent position in fatherless home or estate 
Perform many duties, letter writing, secretarial and 
executive work. Travel escort, companion. Can tutor 
most subjects. Can work as well as superintend. State your 
needs and compensation. Excellent references. JD306 
DOESN'T SOMEONE NEED an intelligent reliable 
woman in her 50's. Good driver, typist, handy with 
needle and good cook. Needs reasonable wages for not 
too strenuous a job. JD307 
TWENTY FIVE YEARS in active newspaper report- 
ing and editing, still in middle 40's, qualified and avail- 
able for special publicity or public relations missions in 
State of Maine, or will make faithful genealogical, 
colonial, and Revolutionary research for nominal fee 
Have access to State Library and archives. JD309 
WANTED — a cook and all around excellent individual 
for helping in a home-skiing center combination, as 
noted in advertisement in this issue. Must be Protes- 
tant, pleasant, and intelligent. Willing to work hard for 
moderate wages and very pleasant quarters. Not over 
50 yrs. old. Write or apply in person. Ask YANKEE for 
address. JD310 
YANKEE — recent college graduate wants job 
driving private car, location and distance covered no 
objection. Florida preferred. Experienced; could help 
plan and carry out auto trip of any kind. 311 
WHO IS IN NEED of a companion in Florida this 
winter? A middle-aged woman, refined, dependable, 
desires a position with lady or c uF , well, lame, or blind 
Moderate wages. References. JD31 
CULTURED NEW ENGL AND LADY, ex-teacher 
and Christian worker, would like a home- making or 
companion-nurse position with ladies or couple going 
South. I am “‘domestic as well as intellectual"; have had 
nine seasons in Florida aes hotel *‘hostessing.’ 
References exchanged. JD3 
INTELLIGENT ATTRAC TIV E YOUNG LADY with 
the wanderlust wants job as traveling companion to 
lady who is going south, west, or even east. Can type- 
write, drive a car, take excellent photographs, and make 
myself very handy. JD3 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TEACHERS would like 
refined, quiet girl of 20-25 to take care of their 4% year 
old daughter who goes to school mornings. Very light 
work. No laundry. No cooking. No Sundays. Experience 
not necessary if genial, intelligent, and able to follow 
instructions. Own room. Thirty dollars a month. JD315 
PH.D. IN CHEMISTRY, Columbia University, 1936, 
with several years experience in both the academic and 
industrial fields, is interested in obtaining position as 
either instructor or research chemist, preferably in 
New England. JN301 OE ESE 
TRUST COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTMENT COMPANY OFFICIALS ATTEN- 
TION. Capable and experienced security analyst now 
employed in responsible position with counsel firm in 
large eastern city, desires to return to New England and 
settle there permanently. JN302 

(Continued on page 38) 


IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 


figure on reading 
. 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


this winter 
+ 


Six issues, from October to May, will 
tell you, and show you in pictures, what 
is happening, and what is going to hap- 
pen, in the figure skating world. 
Put this matter on ice right now by send- 
ing your subscription and $2 to 


SKATING 


1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 


Boston, Massachusetts 








GOOD ENOUGH TO SING ABOUT 








HAUL THE BOWLINE 

THE CATCH COMES ROLLIN’ 
FORTY FATHOAM'S 

THE FISH FOR ME! 


And you,too, if youlike the fresh-caught 
flavor of prime fish smack out of the cold 
ocean. To besure you 
get it, look for the big 
“40” on the wrapper. 


Famous for 


Fresh-Caught Flavor 
40-FATHOM FISH,! 











cA Real Home — 


If the need has arisen through illness, or separation, or 
whatever, we meet it with areal home for your child 
Abundant food, individual care, school work. Rates 
Reasonable. Information on poauess Address: Mr. and 
Mas. Rosert A. WacG, Lisbon, Maine. 
For personal interview 
NAGARDA (2.3532 
iss Ethel W. Woes 








“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few out-door people to visit with us 
around our old log stove and open fires and enjoy our 
comfortable beds and good food. Rates on application 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 


Owner 
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Your Name 


for a great 
AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 


HECK our registration cards 
for the past twenty-five 
years, and you will find, again 


and again, the signatures of 
many of the world’s foremost 


men and women...one of 
the greatest autograph collec- 
tions in the world. 


But we want your name on our 
registration card when you 
come to Boston. Distinguished 
visitors turn to us naturally 
... because the Copley-Plaza 
represents a New England in- 
terpretation of American hos- 
telry at its best... because 
the Copley-Plaza was built and 
staffed as New England’s finest 
hotel and has maintained that 
leadership for more than a 
quarter-century. 


And you will be happy too to 
find that we offer you luxurious 
living — without pretension, 
and without extravagance — 
with rooms for as little as $4.00 
a day. Illustrated folder on 
request. 





™ COPLEY-PLAZA ** 


Artruur L. Race, Managing Director 
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SWOPPERS COLUMNS 


(Continued from page 6) 





I will swop first day covers and first flight covers with 
other collectors. D313 


Me ra 


Trade wire terriers for tent, 
pressure cooker, guns, camera, 
electrical appliances. D314 

Who is not interested in Abroad these days? I have 
old and some finely colored maps of all countries, and 
many cities from 100 to 350 years old to trade for 
good postage stamps, or maple sugar, or other New 
England specialties. Will send these maps on approval 
to reliable persons. Fine for decorations. Also have illus- 
trated New York Times Supplements, etc., during last 
world war to trade. Who wants a small curious woodcut 
showing skyline of London, 150 years ago, or older, with 
London Bridge? Send me 20 U.S. used stamps denomina- 
tions over 12 cents, or U. S. Commemoratives used. Will 
trade rare London Gazette, dated 250 years ago, for 
maple sugar, etc., or stamps. D317 

Will swop wilt bag, boar skin, large size, new this 
year; top coat, Bradley make, grey, new last year, size 
40; overcoat, raglan sleeve, dark blue, size 40, used one 
season, imitation camel hair. | want a good Parker 
double barrel 12 ga. shotgun or single barrel “special” 
trap gun. Must be in perfect shape. Doesn't this interest 
a traveling man? Also will swop fireplace screen of 
Swedish iron, hand made, for said gun. Anyway get 


binoculars, 
poultry, skates, 


typewriter, 
desk, 


interested and we'll do business. D318 - 
0-319 
9} 
ae 
Have Atwater Kent radio, D. C., Pathe speaker, 


eleven years old, used only six, perfect; 45 piano rolls 
(some old timers; Kodak 1A folding camera; 18-inch 
Queen Mary model kit (metal lifeboats, anchors, etc.). 
Want flat top desk; fireplace; completed steamer models; 
or what? D319 

Have one copy, “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
Holland, published Springfield, Mass., 1866; also one 
copy, “‘Lights and Shadows of the Great Rebellion” 
(an account of the Civil War) published in Boston, 1866. 
I want U. S. stamps or covers, old glass or Currier & 
Ives prints, or what have you? D320 

Will swop for village, country, or seashore property 
in New England, modernistic $7,000 home, built 1937 
best residential section Greeley, C olorado. Climate is 
dry and healthful; elevation 4,600 feet; house overlooks 
park with lake. Fine view Rockies, 40 miles distant; 
about same from Estes Park. Easy walking distance 
of college, grade and high schools. Every latest modern 
convenience, including built in double garage. Accom- 
modates two families it desired. Seven oo two baths. 
Now carries $3,500 amortization loan. N3 





by J. G. 


Who wants bittersweet sprays; all sizes of pine and 
spruce cones; Christmas greens? Will swop for colored 
glass, U. S. stamps or most anything you have that I 
might need. N302 

Who has copies of Youth's Companion dated June 26 
and July 10, 1873, and what can I swap for them? N306 

Swop-minded Southerner wanted who has a pair ot 
whole ‘Staffordshire figurines’’ and who'd take the 
book ‘‘A Southern Girl in '61,"" by Mrs. D. Giraud 
White, for them. | N308 


Patrick County, Virginia, swopper wanted who wants 
a Norwich Bulletin ‘‘Social Corner"’ cookbook just 
published i in exchange for his or her two or three “Fairy 
Cc rosses"’ of Virginia. N309 


~ One mechanical pencil (Norma), four pencils | in one. 
It gives any one of four different colored leads. Will 
swop for old glass or U. S. Stamps. N314 


y My great grandpa’ s watch fob for workable definition 
of ‘‘success" in New England. N320 

Smoke cigars? Well, I want the boxes. If you're a 
lady I'll swop some chic wearing apparel. and if you're 
a man—a _book on public speaking. O31 


T want two gondolas and gondoliers for my Charles 
River Basin swanky hostelry. Name your wants. S301 

I want to munch a few Sops O’Wine apples. Will ex- 
change books or coin for a dozen good samples. N333 












































12 ga. shot gun, electric water pump, hand operated 
movie projector, several electric motors. Will swop any 
of these for baritone horn, violin, or other musical in- 
strument. N326 

Old book “Wild Scenes and Song Birds” by C. W. 
Webber with 20 illustrations in color by Mrs. Webber 
and Alfred J. Miller. Published by Putnam's, New York, 
1854. What am I offered? Has lovely red cover decorated 
in gold color. N327 





Old flat irons suitable for door stops. What would 
anyone around Boston swop for them? Would like 
*“*Anthony Adverse” in good condition. N328 

Have about 14 acres land in Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, with camp, and orchard, lights and tel. available, 
will swop for land in Mass., or Florida, house trailer, 

garden, tractor, portable buildings, good car, or what 
ioe you? Would like small business of some kind, will 
swop all or part. D308 

Am a Chicagoan of varied interests inc luding | publish- 
ing and old guns. Would like to swop with anyone inter- 
ested in the latter, but dealers’ letters will find the waste- 
basket pronto. D309 

Have set of encyc lopedias, 
field glasses, camera, 
certificates, etc. 
thing old. D310 

I want a snare drum or comple te drum outfit. What do 
you want? D31 





drafting set, telescope, 
projector, saxophone, old stock 
Want stamps, coins, relics, curios, any- 


I yearn for another hand! That is in glass milk or 
clear prefer a blue “‘hand"’ vase. What would you 
like? I've most everything from “‘soup to nuts." No 
stamps. I'm not that ‘‘nutty.’’ D312. 

Fine dark green all wool sweater, never worn, size 
42-44; Brown Fox neckpiece, whole skin; 6 sterling 
coffee spoons, to swop for bells, camel, turkey, goat or 
any interesting ones; hand-made rugs or what have 
you? N330 

I have nearly all the U. S. stamps of the last ten years 
also Australia and some Foreign. Will swop for U 
and Foreign stamps I need for my collection. I collect 
all countries. Write what you have and want. Will swop 
any way you suggest. N331 

Anyone know Louise Willard, who was acquainted 
with Fannie C. Batchelder, ? 


now deceased? Please have 
her write to Philip A. Scott, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass. 

















SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Two spinning wheels; 
holstery in good shape; 
100 years old, for sale. 

For sale, new Hanovia Son Lamp 

— yours for health. J432 

OZARK mountain 
Unimproved. Fine 
J433 


one old-fashioned lounge, up- 
ere large bureau with glass over 


make me an offer 


homesites. Ideal fruit, poultry. 
hunting and fishing. Reasonable. 


Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. 

We're as big as this ( ) — but if it's a fine antique, 
we have it, OR ELSE — we'll move Heaven and Earth 
to find it for you! May we? J435 
_ Man’s Raccoon coat, medium size, in good condition 
for cash, preferably, or what have you? J436 

‘“*Dreams Beneath Design,’ * by Pearl McGown, illus- 
trates and tells the origin of the soe of Early Ameri- 
can hooked rugs. Swap for $2.00. J4. 

Hitherto unpublished. Aldrich Femi History com- 
piled by my great-grandfather. Will make typewritten 
copy for one dollar. J438 

What Yankee in Florida has novelties made from sea 
shells for sale? J4: 

Practically new. Hand-knit wool dresses, size 38 — 
brown, lacey oa. $12.00. Turquoise, heavier, $15.00. 
Stunning button and buckle trim. J440 

Moved, cannot use $325 Heywood Wakefield maple, 
modern dining suite, eight chairs, extension table, buf- 
fet, china cabinet, like new, used eight months, sacrifice 
for $150. J441 

Will sell for 
stove. j442 


Aroostook poet, Philip Marsh, will swop his just pub- 
lished ‘‘ Poems of a Bachelor,"’ tastefully bound in blue 
and gold, for most anything worth $1.50, even a check! 
D323 


For those who love good country living we would 
swop for good money the following: One large steam 
heated apartment, second floor, delightfully furnished; 
balcony, electricity, fireplace. Or delightful cottage foot 
of Mt. Mansfield, also open for go occupancy or 
by skiers. Or acre woodlot for cash. D326 


Who wants a cuddly puppy this fall or perhaps to 
settle your Xmas problem. Why not give some friend 
or the kiddies a lovable little puppy? I have A.K.C. 
registered frisky wire haired terriers, gentle cocker 
Spaniels and staunch Scotties. Let me hear from you. 
All inquiries answered promptly. N32 

I have pair 200-year-old gold bracelets — detailed 
description to anyone interested enough to write. Want 
$50 or what have you? Make reasonable offer or have 
you typewriter, any make. N322 

I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


cash, 100-year-old bureau and rotary 


























SHAKING OUT 
THE MOTH BALLS 


By Mrs. Beth Hendrick 


“Skiing is one of the world’s best sports 
and skiers, as a class, are a pretty good 
bunch,” writes Mrs. Hendrick of Sanborn- 
ville, N. H., “but let’s try to keep a good 
name for our sport.” The following quota- 
tions are from her article which we’ve had to 
condense for reasons of space: 

“There are still a few unenlightened souls 
who, wildly out of control, speed down a 


trail with never so much as a war whoop of 


warning. 

“Why a pair of gabardine trousers, a 
parka, and a pair of heavy boots, should 
change a person into an inconsiderate boor, 


I have never been able to fathom. .. . If 


it’s the clothes that do it, there is no excuse 
now. Ski clothes are now much better in 


cut and fit, and no longer the subject of 


stares from an amused public. 

“A train is usually a quiet place where 
persons converse in a low-pitched voice, or 
sit quietly reading. The only exceptions I 
can recall at the moment are drunks and 
babies. The average skier seems to be a 
mixture of both, once he has boarded a train. 
With skiers on board, before the trip is over, 
you have privately decided the railroad 
meant your car to be a cattle car any- 
way. 

“With skiers in a restaurant it be- 
comes their personal property, and you 
might as well go home and see what’s left 
in the icebox. 

“A skier behind the wheel of a car is 
something awesome. : 

Mrs. Hendrick admits she’s been guilty of 
most all skiers’ faults, so she’s not “pointing 
the finger’’ as some old crab with no carnival 
spirit. She just doesn’t want all our manners 
at home with the moth balls this year. She’s 
right. 

Paul O'Neil, Jr., instrumental in banding 
together various towns recently into the 
Franconia Notch Area, which includes such 
well-known places as Bethlehem, Franconia, 
Lincoln, Lisbon, Littleton, North Wood- 
stock, and Waterville Valley, tells us that 
“Smart Yank” Roland Peabody has an- 
nounced a special 30-trip book of tickets 
will be available on the Cannon Mountain 
Tramway for $10.50 . . . good Mondays 
to Fridays . . . for use by anyone in the 
family. With six trails operating on Cannon 
this winter, there’ll be plenty of demand for 
these books. North Woodstock is opening a 
new trail . . . will have a lighted toboggan 
slide, as well as skating rink available all 
season. 

Next month’s YANKEE will be its annual 
Winter Sports Issue, a bang-up number 
with beautiful pictures . . . out in plenty 
of time for you to get the inside on coming 
carnivals, etc. Suggestions welcomed. 


\ LDWIN CLAPP & SON INC. 


EAST WEYITIOUTH, 


ARTHUR L. BENNETT CO. 
Hanover, N. H. 


EDWIN CLAPP & SON «+ 


MANCHESTER 
sports im WERMONT 


Exceptional facilities for novice and 


expert. Unfailing snow on Bromley Mt 
area. Tows at 2,200-ft. elevation. 


ILLUSTRATED MAP FOLDER | 
at Bureaus or from Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 








bd MEET 


© SLEEP 
at RANCH CAMP 


Stowe, Vermont 


where the ski trails cross at the base of MT. 
MANSFIELD. Pleasantly informal. Decidedly dif- 
ferent. The ideal place for your winter vacation. 


THE LODGE ar 


NOTCH 











SMUGGLERS’ 






Unexcelled snow conditions, December 
through April, on Mt. Mansfield. Sixty miles 
of trails; open slopes, ski tows adjacent. Euro- 
pean instructors. Reservations required. Illus- 
trative literature. Georce P. Morrevr, Mar. 


STOWE vermont 





ASA C. OSBORN CO. 
8 High Street, Boston 


VASSACHUSETTS 


CARROLL REED SKI SHOPS 
North Conway—Jackson, N. H. 


EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


FRANCONIA ft 
NOTCH AREA.NH... 


we 
Plan to linger awhile where 7 
sporkling winter invites (/ 
YOU to join in its complete A “ 
winter program. Ski Meets, oo 
Skiing, Skating, Snowshoe- 
ing, Dancing, Hikes, Movies, 
etc. Hospitable inns and 
Hotels. Famous Cannon Mt. Tramway. 


Winter scenes galore for the camera 
fon. FREE booklet, write Box 48 


FRANCONIA,N.H. 
The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES FALL 
Writers 


Typist here 















Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 


® Speciel YANKEE Retes @ 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 
— Taxless Land for Sale — 


4. thed yacaTion 
o” a 
norte the land of mid- 6) 


winter fun——the most 


glorious ski-runs and trails 
in the East. 
L 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hiaghweys ere open al! winter com 











fortable, economice! eccommodations ere 
readily available. Write todey for free . 
copy of New Hempshire Winter Sports , 

4p it contains just the information 4A, 
you seek 


state Planning and Development ~——, 
Commission 


98 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H 
end me your new Winter Sports Mer 
Name 


Address 
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Plasaified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


FOR SALE: 11-room house, 3 baths, equipped for Delco 
oil heat or gas; on lot, area 10,640 feet; garden trees; 
fine shrubbery; two-car garage. House with great charm, 
location restricted to single residences; near Beacon 
street, Brookline. Owners moving to Pacific Coast, so 
price halved to $18,000; terms. If desired, lovely fur- 
nishings at minimum. May be seen any time. Apply: 
I. S. ARMSTRONG, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 








HOUSE and nearly three acres of land, wonderful op- 
portunity to make more rooms, cabins, building lots, 
etc. Suitable for any business or home. On road to Smug- 
gler’s Notch, center of tourist trade and skiing and win- 
ter sports. Recently modernized. Price $8,500. Mrs. 
B. F. Waite, Stowe, Vermont. 





COLONIAL HOME, college town, New England cook- 
ery. Two graduate nurses are its hostesses. We need 
money — You need this home. Box CP, 626 Park Sq. 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 51 Ingell Street. 
14 room house, 4 fireplaces, oil heat, gas, electricity, 
two-car garage, barn, acre land. Box HR, 626 Park 
Square SuiGng. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Farm, two-story house, pleasant view. 
Good country home; never failing spring. Price reason- 
able. Mrs. Cora Fay, Brandon, Vermont. 





Miscellaneous 


MID-WINTER PHOTO FINISHING BARGAINS. 
5 x 7 enlargements 10¢ each, 3 for 25¢, 15 for $1.00. 16 
reprints 25¢. 100 reprints $1.35. 3 x 5 enlargements 5¢ 
each, 25 for $1.00. Roll developed, printed, two 5 x 7 
enlargements 25¢. 24-hour service. Prices good only 
until February. Cash, please. Modern Photo Service, 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. 


WANTED An early mowing machine, as used in 
the 1850's. A Buckeye, Ketchum, Wood, Allen, Manny, 
or similar machine of the middle 19th century, in good 
condition. Please write stating condition in detail and 
rice asked. H. G. Hawes, 3 Middle St., Hallowell, 
faine. 


KIDDIES’ DELIGHT 
Barley candy toys on sticks. Turkey, elephant, duck, 
fish, steamboat, automobile, etc., attractive colors and 
flavors, including butterscotch and chocolate, each 
cellophane wrapped. Fine for gifts and parties. One dozen 
60¢, two dozen $1. 1.00 postpaid anywhere. 
CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 Theresa Ave., Medford, Mass. 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber bound discs — best indoor — $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
for free catalog and plan of courts. Sets $5.00 to $25.00. 
DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD Co., Philmont, N. Y. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 


M.M. esenet $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms in 
cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps suita- 
ble. We buy crops. Book free. UNITED, 3848 Lincoln 
Ave., Dept. 591, Chicago. 


FOR SALE: Bound volumes Youth's Companion, years 
1893, 1894, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1910. Publisher's Standard binding, fresh 
copies. Taken all together $3.00 per volume. Box 208, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


sheets, 125 en- 
Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi- 
Samples. Exce.stor Press, Shel- 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% 
ness Cards, $2.00. 
burne, Vermont. 


PURE FRUIT JELLIES, 5 flavors; orange marmalade. 

Pure cider and white vinegar, pints, quarts and gallons. 
Ask for New England fruit products for flavor and qual- 
ity. Prices on request; mail orders filled. New ENGLAND 
Vinecar Works, established 1865, Littleton, Mass. 


OLD GLASS, DOLLS, COINS, CURIOS, INDIAN 
Relics, Miniatures. Catalogue, 5 cents. INDIAN Museum, 
Northbranch, Kansas. 


PRINTED STATIONERY for professional men. Fine 


white bond stock, correct in style, moderately priced. 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 
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Miscellaneous 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT for chil- 
dren. The book, “ETTIE MAY”, written by Elizabeth 
Murch, a Vermonter. Published by MEADER COMPANY, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Price — $1.00. 

FOR S: ALE: | Large, old, colonial looms for r hand : weav- 
ing. Prices reasonable. For picture and further in- 
formation, write to VIRGINIA COLE, Bradford, Vermont. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 envelopes 
$1.00; 1000 63% Envelopes $3.00; 1000 Business Cards 
$2. 00: Samples. EXCELSIOR PREss, Shelburne, Vermont. 


RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PuTNAM, Antrim, N. H. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY, five pounds, $1.10, ten 
pounds, $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. MoorLaNnD APIARIES, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MACOMBER 
Crock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts. 


AUTHORESS seeks lighthouse or sea-shack. Box CLA, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

16 Duplicate Bridge Boards $1. 35. Du PLICATE BOARD 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation. 
Open all year. Excellent food. 


BUSINESS 





VT. MAPLE rr URE C :0B-! SMOKED 
HAM AND BACON 
N. E. Style All Pork Sausages — Maple Products But- 
ternut Meats— Vt. Green Tag Turkeys. Write for Price 
List. 
L. H. HARRINGTON, Richmond, Vt. 


Formerly Colburn & Fallon 





8x 15 inches — $4 
For Your Home or Ski Lodge 


i ™ >) ’ 7 “ 
LUFFCUTS 
Handmade of durable, weather-resisting 
metal. These silhouettes are priced com- 
plete with any numerals desired. Your 
name incorporated in the design at 40c per 
letter. Attach near doorway, on firescreen, 

or mantel. 
AN ATTRACTIVE, PERMANENT GIFT 
Folder of other designs on request 


KNOLLWOOD CRAFTERS 
Box 131 WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


53 


8 x 15 inches — $4.50 

















JOB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 31) 





I WANT TO LIVE winters in a well-equipped but 
authentic Colonial house (preferably 1700-1800, and 
certainly with old features) in a pleasant N. E. village — 
a house where I can find room for my own antiques for 
L.R., D.R., and two bedrooms. Is there a family wishing 
to spend its winters in Florida, which will rent on suit- 
able terms — perhaps a long lease — all or part of such 
a honse? JN304 


WHAT ELDERLY COUPLE will appreciate an excep- 
tional place to board, about 40 miles from Peterboro? 
Am trained nurse and offer you large sunny room, well 
heated, and good board at reasonable price. Nursing 
care if needed; special diets if required. I live alone — 
no family — no other patients or boarders and have 
made elderly people comfortable and happy for many 
years. Professional and personal references cheerfully 
given. JN305 

A MASS. YANKEE, former schoolteacher (age 57), 
desires position: Companion for lady; housekeeper for 
lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; nurse-companion 
or secretary. Prefer Cal., Ore., Wash., or New England. 
Mutually congenial location more desirable than salary. 
Now reside near Boston. Would like winter travel. High- 
est ref. JO307 

TRAINED, MATURE, PROTESTANT NURSE 
wants care of elderly couple or chronic invalid (bed 
patient), or mild mental case requiring conscientious 
handling. Cheerful, faithful and very capable. Prefer in 
or around Peterboro, but am free to go anywhere. Sal- 
ary $25 a week. Boston prof. ref.; also from former 
patients. JO310 

PLAIN COOK, houseworker, wanted for two consider- 
ate adults, no children. Small refined country home near 
Rye, N. Y. Own room and bath. Good home. $40 
month. State full details. JN310 





Attic & 


‘Barn 


SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apartment, 
luxurious, steam 
heated quarters 
Attic& Barn— Heat, 
Mattress and Blan- 
kets. Forks House Cot 
tage — Accommodates 
six, comforts, bath. 


Semen tan American Plan, 








> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 
card will bring us to see you. 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 
Artesian and Driven Wells 
21 Endicott Avenue Somerville, Mass. 








WINTER PARK 
ORANGE COUNTY — FLORIDA 
Home of Rollins College 

We offer full rental and sales service on apartments, 
cottages, homes and estates. A card will bring you a 
20-page illustrated booklec on Winter Park without 
obligation. Est. 1904 

WINTER PARK LAND CO. 
821 East Park Avenue Winter Park, Florida 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, 











